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THE SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION ... 


Reviewed by Helen Steen Huls, St. Cloud, Minn. 


“Meet Me in St. Louis” could well have been the theme- 
song of the ninth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing, so well and enthusiastically did 
attending members and guests participate in the programs and 
activities offered them. An atmosphere of friendly greetings 
prevailed throughout the four days—December 27-30 inclu- 
sive—having received a great impetus in the opening hours, 
when, on Sunday evening, a “Reception Cafe” was offered the 
members by the St. Louis Area Chapter, official hosts for the 
convention. Prior to this, many members had registered dur- 
ing the afternoon hours, at the Sheraton Hotel, wheze the ma- 
jority of meetings were held. Following the social hour, which 
was distinguished by the serving of delicious refreshments, an 
evening of music was enjoyed—an unusual program of En- 
sembles by the Ancient String Instrument Ensemble, under 
the direction of Jerome D. Rosen. Assisting Mr. Rosen, who 
himself played the quinton, were La Vara Jones, playing the 
viola da gamba, and Garland Young, harpsichordist. Their 
program included seldom-heard music of the periods in which 
those instruments were commonly used—the 17th and 18th 
centuries—which selections were interpreted in appropriate 
styles of those periods. Programmed numbers were: Sonata in 
D Major, Dietrich Buxtehude; Suite, Giles Farnaby; Con- 
certs Royaux (Premier Concert), Francois Couperin; Trio 
Sonate No. 8 in D Major, J. M. Leclair. 

Monday morning's sessions began with a General Session, 
with president Walter Allen Stults presiding. Official greetings 
from the city of St. Louis were presented by Mr. John A. 
Turner, superintendent of recreation for the city, who acted 
as the representative for the mayor. Following this, Dr. Ira 
J. Hirsch, Research Associate of the Central Institute for the 
Deaf, St. Louis, gave a scholarly address on “Scientific Aspects 
of Song,” a summary of which follows: 


A science that deals with a subject matter that happens to be 
an art-form can formulate general principles on the basis of 
which the artist can more effectively create and instruct. 
Conversely, the scientist can place under observation problems 
that are particularly common in dealing with the art-form. 

Studies on the physical and psychological measurement of 
speech and its intelligibility indicate that most of the acoustic 
energy radiated by a talker is found in the region of the first 
harmonic above the fundamental and decreases very rapidly 
toward the high frequencies. This relation is probably more 
extreme in singing, where the percentage of time spent pro- 
ducing vowels is even greater than in talking. It was shown in 
the peak-clipping experiments of Licklider that distorting the 
wide amplitudes of the vowel sounds has a much less drastic 
effect on intelligibility than center-clipping the small energies 
that probably correspond to the consdnants. This is unfortu- 
nate for the singer who devotes most of his time to producing 
the beauty of his art in the vowels, the intervening consonants 
serving only to break up the vowels and give the words in- 
telligibility. 

Some experiments by the lecturer on the difference between 
the intelligibility of synthetic and natural vowels produced an 
interesting side result, namely that the intelligibility of certain 


2 


isolated, sustained vowels is lower when these vowels are sung 
than when they are spoken naturally. The amount of fre- 
quency change in the fundamental during production of a 
single vowel appears to be important here, and it is probabie 
that the amount of frequency change accompanying the norm. 
inflections of speech is greater than change of frequency :n 
even a most extreme degree of vibrato. 

From studies on the dependence of vowel intelligibility on 
the format structure, it would appear that the higher the fun- 
damental, the more difficult it would be to produce distinguis':- 
able vowels. Particularly the high female voice that may sing 
at fundamentals near 1000 cps can produce few, if any, distinc- 
tions among the vowels because the harmonics of the funda- 
mental are not spaced closely enough together. 


Some terms used in music and singing have as yet no 
physiological or other scientific correlate. We cannot define 
objectively such useful terms as: harsh, strident, round, pear 
shaped, and “placing one’s voice in the top of his head.” The 
hope is expressed that scientists interested in this area might 
provide the singing teachers of the future with a more sound 
set of principles on which to base their art. 


A most interesting Clinic, with Mr. Charles Pearson of 
Boston as chairman, took place on Monday afternoon. Panelists 
for the clinic were Miss Gertrude Tingley of Boston; Mme. 
Sonia Sharnova of Chicago; Stanley Deacon of Kansas City; 
Merion Johnson of Milwaukee. Accompaniments for each of 
the young singers were in the capable hands of Garland Young 
of St. Louis. Mr. Pearson and his colleagues conducted the 
clinic in a very satisfactory manner, educational and infor- 
mative, both to the audience of teachers and to the young 
participants as well. Students who sang included: Martha 
Niemuller, whose selections were “O Cessate di Piagarmi” 
(Scarlatti) and “He Shall Feed His Flock” (Handel); John 
Bauer, singing “It Is Enough” (Mendelssohn) and “Homing” 
(del Riego); Bonnie Sandvoss, with “Caro mio Ben” (Gior- 
dani) and “Dedication” (Franz); Ken Wykowski, who sang 
“Spirto Gentil” (Donizetti) and “Donkey’s Serenade” ( Frim|): 
Clara Ellen Bohm, singing “Per Pieta” (Stradella) and “Come 
Unto Him” (Handel); Tom Plank presented “Old Man River” 
(Kern) and “Il Lacerato Spirito” (Verdi); and Grace Bum- 
bree, who sang “O Don fatale” (Verdi). Much sound ad- 
vice was given all the students, and an excellent spirit pre- 
vailed throughout. 

Monday evening was given over to a Symposium conducted 
by the Research Committee of NATS, with Dr. Kenneth 
Westerman of Ann Arbor, Michigan, serving as chairman, 
who spoke briefly on “Responsibilities of a Research Scientist 
to the Singing Profession.” He traced the various steps through 
which the singing profession has passed during several hun- 
dred years of growth; 1) Awe at God-given talent; 2) At 
tempted imitation of talent; 3) Use of empirical findings t 
develop talent; 4) Scientifiic examination of prepared data 
concerning talent; 5) Study of developmental growth to reach 
better understanding of facts discovered by that examination: 
6) Application of those facts to efficient teaching. 

In such a progressive development in teaching, we ate 

(Continued on page 4) 
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THE SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION ... 


now being faced with the organization and use of: 1) Phys- 
iological Facts; 2) Psychological Facts; 3) Acoustical Facts; 
4) Facts of interpretation and aesthetics. 

Thus we must ask, concerning any new data: 1) Was the 
investigator trained for the work? 2) Was all previous study in 
this line thoroughly examined? 3) Was adequate machinery 
used in the experiment? 4) Were a sufficient number of sub- 
jects examined to warrant validity? 5) Sufficient care used in 
compilation of data? 6) Were the interpretations unbiased, 
or colored by personal opinion? 

Dr. Westerman introduced Dr. Wilmer T. Bartholomew of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, who spoke on “Terminology in 
Voice Teaching,” summarized as follows: 

The terminology problem continues to plague all who work 
in the field of voice, either as teachers, students, or research 
investigators. There is the cleavage between strict scientific 
usage of terms and the looser, somewhat imaginative usage 
necessary to the teacher. There are also, however, the dif- 
ferent shades of meaning imputed to the same term 
by different teachers, especially when their usage is to any 
extent tinged with imagery. Certainly there are times when 
the vocal problem lies not so much in the region of the singer's 
throat as in that of the teacher’s semantics. Three aspects of 
the problem are:— 

(1) The difficulty we all have in trying to describe a tone- 
quality. There are few, if any, words available for this purpose 
which are limited to the auditory sense. Instead, we borrow 
terms from such other sense-departments as form, substance, 
texture, temperature, touch, vision, taste, smell (!). Such 
borrowed, derived, terms are likely to increase the possibility 
of error, misunderstanding, and multiple interpretation. The 
difficulty increases as the voice quality improves. We can 
focus attention on what is wrong with the poor voice, whereas 
the finely produced voice seems to defy analysis by the hearer. 
There it is, in its entirety and beauty, a unit-impression, and 
we are moved by it as by no other instrument. 

(2) The difficulty we all have in describing the physiolog- 


(Continued from page 2) 


ical settings which are responsible for various tone-qualities, 
since we cannot see inside our throats, nor even feel with ac- 
curacy where the parts are positioned at all times. As a result, 
we fall back on such general terms as “tight,” “relaxed,’— 
or we seek, frequently erroneously, to identify the physiological 
region of greatest sensation as the explanation or cause of a 
certain tone-quality. The most widespread example of this 
type of semantic confusion is the tagging of “head resonance” 
of one form or another as the acoustic explanation of good 
quality, whereas it is primarily a psychological aid which serves 
(and very effectively ) to relax the throat-constricting muscles. 

(3) The difficulty in understanding and using acoustic 
terms correctly, particularly where research results are con- 
cerned. The correct usage of “overtone,” for example, is to 
identify one of the members of the harmonic series, rather 
than to imply the resonating of sound in the head passages. 

The long-term solution is, of course, much more knowledge 
about what actually occurs, muscularly and acoustically, in all 
types of voice production. A thorough-going research pro- 
gram, which would enlist the collaboration, over a period 
of years, of trained workers in the fields of anatomical 
physiology, physics, psychology, voice pedagogy, and X-ray 
techniques, with the aid of a sufficient number of subjects of 
professional singing calibre, might be able to give us the 
answers. Pending the realization of this Utopian dream, a 
short-term remedy is not easy to discern, except insofar as 
voice teachers become more cautious in their use of words, 
more loathe to jump to conclusions, more willing to try to 
understand each other's viewpoint. 

Following Dr. Bartholomew's scholarly presentation, Dr. 
Westerman introduced William E. Ross, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. Mr. Ross reviewed the summary of findings in a 
survey conducted by him in 1946, in which 940 teachers 
of singing in the U. S. returned replies to his questionnaires. 
In the matter of breathing, 12 questions were propounded; 
the findings revealed that: 1) There is no generally accepted 

(Continued on page 14) 
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NEW ALLOCATION FOR WISCONSIN 


allocation of the State of Wisconsin from 
the Central District to the Northern District. 


SCUTHERN 


be held in Kentucky took place at the Uni- 
versity at Lexington on Oct. 31. Under the 


Hovey, the meeting was held in connection 
with the first meeting of the 
organized Kentucky Music Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 

Following luncheon, the session devoted 
to “Voice Analysis and Voice Building” 
proved to be so interesting that it was pro- 


originally scheduled length. With Mr. Hovey 
as moderator, a panel consistiag of Aimo 
Kiviniemi, of the University of Kentucky, 
Frederick B. Briess, of Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tenn., and Regional Governor 
Louis Nicholas, of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, criticized construc- 
tively and worked with a number of pupils 
of Ky. NATS members. The interest mani- 
fested was matched by a correspondingly 
large attendance. 


EASTERN 

Regional governor 
nounces with regret 
prominent 
trict. 

Dmitry Dobkin of New York City, for- 
mer Opera and concert tenor, and in more 
recent years vocal teacher and educator. 
Was educated at the St. Petersburg Imperial 
Conservatory and in Italy. Mr. Dobkin 
mace his debut in 1907 at Cividale, Italy 
as Count Almaviva in the Barber of Seville. 
Many operatic and concert appearances in 
various parts of the world followed, in- 
cluding a command performance before 
Cza’ Nicholas I]. He was soloist with the 
the N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra in 1921. 
Mr. Dobkin was interested in and headed 
many civic and educational projects in 
Amcrica and was well known as a voice 
leacier in New York City. 

As this portion of THE BULLETIN goes 
to press, Mr. Fell also advises of the death 
of {ivan Evans, another prominent New 
Yor: vocal teacher. For a time, he was 
widely known as a concert artist, and in later 
year, aS a member of the voice teaching 


Romley Fell  an- 
the passing of two 
members of the Eastern Dis- 
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REGIONAL NEWS 


The inspirational value and importance of district 
ani local meetings and conferences cannot be over- 
stressed. Member contact and friendly discussions 
of topics and questions relating to the every-day 
roi'tine of vocal education and pedagogy result in 
nev and more intensive efforts on the parts of all 
to extend fundamental knowledge and raise the 
standards of vocal teaching throughout the nation. 


By action of the executive committee at 
its meeting in Saint Louis on December 30, 
1953, authority was granted to transfer the 


rhe first state meeting of NATS ever to 


chairmanship of Ky. state chairman Rolf 


recently 


longed until one and one half times its 


—- FROM ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


staff of the Juillard School of Music, New 
York City, which position he occupied at 
the time of his passing. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


At the time of THE BULLETIN going 
to press, announcement has been made of 
the following national committee appoint- 
ments by the president and approved by 
the board of directors: 

Coordinator of Field Activities, Mr. Clif- 
ford Toren; chairman of workshops, Mrs. 
Helen Steen Huls; chairman of publicity, Mr. 
Dale V. Gilliland; chairman, research 
committee, Mr. Dolf Swing; chairman, 
national committee on study groups, Miss 
Grace Leslie; chairman, membership com- 
mittee, Mr. Alexander Grant. 


SOUTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


A Study Group meeting was held on 
January 9 at the home of Miss Radiana 
Pazmor, Spartanburg, S. C. The subject dis- 
cussed was the problems of good diction in 
singing. Those present were Mrs. Lester 
Colloms, choir director of the Bethel Metho- 
dist Church, Spartanburg; Mrs. Grace Levin- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. Christy, of the music 
faculty of Bob Jones University, Greenville; 
Mrs. Esther Skog Coulange and Miss 
Katherine Pfohl of the music faculty of Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, S. C., and Miss 
Pazmor. After the discussion a social period 
followed, full of shop talk over tea and cake. 


NORTHERN 


The passing of Mrs. Mabel Maden of 
Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa, on 
January 1, 1954, is reported by secretary 
Crawford. Mrs. Maden will be sorely 
missed throughout the Northern region and 
especially in the State of Iowa, where she 
had worked faithfully in the cause of NATS 
for a long period of time. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 
Teachers of Singing, (Inc.) 
(Founded 1922) 


Current and earlier Pronounce- 
ments, Song Lists and other liter- 
ature pertaining to the voice 
teaching profession, are available 
for distribution. Among the fore- 
going, special attention is called 
to the 


NEW ANNOTATED SACRED 
SONG LIST (No. 11) 
Also 


“ETHICS IN THE FIELD OF 
THE TEACHING OF SINGING” 


American Academy publications may be had 
on anrplication to Harold C. Luckstone, 
Secretary, 17 E. 96th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. A minimum fee is charged to apply 
to cost of printing and transmission. 


25 West 45th St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW ..... 


by Reinhold Schmidt, The University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


*And Pharaoh commanded the same day the taskmasters 
of the people, and their officers. saying: Ye shall no more 
give the people straw to make brick, as heretofore: let them 
go and gather straw for themselves... . And the taskmasters 
of the people went out, and their officers, and they spake to 
the people, saying, Thus saith Pharaoh, I will not give you 
straw. Go ye. get you straw where you can find it: yet not 
ought of your work shall be diminished. So the people 
were scattered abroad through the land of Egypt to gather 
stubble instead of straw.” Exodus V, Verses 6, 7, 10, 11, 12. 


Here is an historical account of an event which took place 
thousands of years ago, and which is so pertinent in mean- 
ing that the phrase, “bricks without straw” has become a part 
of our language synonymous with the word “futility.” In the 
educative process its importance has long been recognized— 
mathematical problems are not attempted until the student 
has complete command of the fundamental operations; English 
composition is dependent upon a thorough knowledge of spell- 
ing and the simple rules of sentence structure; and no one 
would think of studying a foreign language before attaining a 
firm command of the grammar of his mother tongue. For some 
reason, however, this fundamental educational principle has 
been too frequently overlooked in the vocal arts. Teachers of 
young singers are constantly amazed and dismayed by the 
over-zealous tyros who bring songs far beyond their capabilities 
for accomplishment from a purely technical standpoint. And 
even among teachers of established reputations there is a too 
frequent tendency to take a /aissez faire attitude toward vocal 
problems, and toss them aside with a casual remark to the 
effect that one should just keep on singing and the problem 
will by some mysterious formula be automatically dissolved. 
If this were the answer life for the voice teacher would indeed 
be a “bed of roses.” On the other hand if this were the answer 
there would be no need for the voice teacher, and all the studio 
doors might just as well be locked. In view of this fact, then, 
it is not platitudinous to say that the vocalist can no more 
project ideas in song without a thorough fundamental tech- 
nique than could the children of Israel make “bricks without 
straw. 


The “bricks” in our discussion are the messages which the 
singer sends out through the instrumentality of his voice, and 
the “straw” is his understanding of how his vocal instrument 
is played. For the voice is a musical instrument as truly as any 
fashioned by the hand of man. In fact, it is the most hallowed 
of all instruments since it is the only one formed by the hand 
of God. Furthermore, it is the oldest of all instruments, having 
existed in its present form without change since the dawn of 
human history. It is also the most versatile of all musical in- 
struments—it can be made to sound reedy like an oboe, brassy 
as a trumpet, or sweet and mellow as the finest of stringed 
instruments. In addition to all this it has its own distinctive 
color, its own quality and personality, and no two voices are 
exactly alike. Here, then, we have the most perfect of all 
instruments, and how few ever learn to play it well. 

If we accept the premise that the human voice is a musical 
instrument, it follows, per se, that proper performance de- 
mands adequate technique. No violinist would attempt a Beeth- 
oven or a Brahms Concerto before years of practice of finger 
and bowing exercises; no pianist would tackle any of the major 
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concerti prior to his hours of study for technical proficiency. 
Years ago it was Sevcik for the violinist, and Czerny for the 
pianist, and, although these studies are no longer in general 
use, substitutes have taken their place. Whether or not they 
are an improvement is for the pedagogues to decide, but there 
will be no disputing the fact that groundwork is essential. 
Despite the wealth of material for study found in the opcra 
of Marchesi, Concone, Bordogni, et al., it is an astounding 
and disturbing fact that a vast number of students work !or 
years without ever having made the acquaitance of or even of 
ever having heard of these vocal pedagogues of a bygone era. 

As teachers we all recognize the fact that our students come 
to us with varied vocal equipment; that their potentialities as 
well as their limitations are pre-determined factors. Vocal tal- 
ent can be classified the same as any other into the usual 
categories, superior, average, and poor. The old adage: “You 
can't make a silk purse from a sow’s ear” is peculiarly applic- 
able to voices. No teacher can make an inherently bad voice 
into a good one, but a good voice can be irrevocably handi- 
capped because of a lack of understanding of vocal principles. 
These are few, but they are exceedingly fine, and they demand 
the utmost in attention and care from the very beginning. 
Only thus can a well balanced vocal instrument be developed. 

This balance can be summed up in the one word, co- 
ordination. Like any other musical instrument the voice con- 
sists of three fundamental elements, or functional areas, which 
we can call power, vibration, and resonance, and it is only 
when these work in perfect harmony that we have the perfect 
instrument. Just as the most priceless piano or violin becomes 
a lifeless block of wood in the hands of an inadequate player, 
so the finest natural voice becomes dull and uninteresting when 
poorly produced. Conversely, it might be added, in manv- 
factured instruments as in the voice a mediocre one can be 
made to sound acceptable, even good, in the hands of a great 
artist. But the human voice is the only instrument in which 
all of the elements are found within the body of the per- 
former, and without complete balance and coordination an 
adequate vocal instrument is impossible. In singing power is 
breath control, vibration is the action of the larynx and vocal 
chords, and resonance is the coloring and placement of the 
voice through the medium of vowel articulation. It is not my 
intention to go into a long dissertation upon any pet theories 
regarding the development of this balance. These have been 
discussed time and again in books and magazine articles. How- 
ever, it is an incontravertible fact that without solving these 
problems artistic performance is precluded, and each teacher 
must find their solution in his own way, and with regard to 
the individual needs of the student. 

First, and foremost, the instructor must himself have mas- 
tered the physical and psychological principles entering nto 
the development of sound vocalism. Mere text book study is 
not enough. He (or she) must understand from personal 
experience what these factors are and how they work, for m0 
one can teach another how to produce beautiful tone wit/out 
having had that experience himself. It is not suggested ‘hat 
only great singers make great teachers, not that great sinzets 

(Continued on page 13) 
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In Shakespeare's TWELFTH NIGHT, when the Clown, 
Feste, has done with singing “Come Away, Death,” the Duke, 
O sino, tosses him a coin, saying, “Here's for thy pains.” 

To this, the Clown’s reply is, “No pains, sir, I take pleasure 
in singing, sir.” That it should be a Clown who makes this re- 
m.rk would gall me—were it not that Shakespeare often uses 
hi Fools to make his most trenchant observations. As I 
sc. nned the fascinating programs of this series of meetings, it 
secmed to me that I noticed a preoccupation with the scientific 
an | the technological; the more I reflected upon it, the more 
it eemed to tme appropriate to recall at this stage of your de- 
liberations that there are, above all, human values in music: 
th. t one may “take pleasure” in singing, whether as a singer or 
as a listener. At least, in some singing. 

We bear upon our frail shoulders, at all times, the weight of 
our accumulated cultural heritage. Even our language reflects 
it. That someone has “taken pleasure in singing” is to be noted 
in certain linguistic remnants. Thus, we say we are “enchanted” 
to meet someone: and there, memorialized, is the French verb, 
chinter, with overtones of magic. Who would deny a touch of 
magic to art? Or the word, “incantation,” upon analysis, yields 
a similar connotation. 


In the same sense, we speak of “playing” the piano [or even 
the oboe or the saxophone}, when, as every performer knows, 
it is not so much “play” as it is hard work. In the case of the 
organ, I often think that a better verb might be “labor.” 

This is no mere semantic sophistry: the Russian word for 
playing a musical instrument is igrath; the German word 
spielen, as German bands have taught us; the French, jower. 
The Italians, alone, seem to dissent; but to them, to sing is so 
natural that the word for performing upon an instrument is 
only of secondary importance. 

Nevertheless, the word “play” in this sense would seem to 
hark back to the idea that music is essentially “fun,” at least 
essentially a Auman activity. 

1 would not imply that music, as an art, has not deeper 
meanings, too; and on these, I shall touch later. The voice, 
especially, can scarcely be divorced from the implications of the 
sung text, and the vocal medium is perhaps the most im- 
mediate and appealing of all music. 


1 have asked myself, occasionally, listening to a fine per- 
former, whether it is possible to listen to a voice and not be 
moved—a process not to be tried on amateurs, for whom the 
task is already difficult enough—and, truth to tell, I cannot. 

We are all preoccupied, in these days of advancing technol- 
ogy with the machine. The Electronic Revolution is upon 
us; and its implications are at once sufficiently promising to 
her ld an artistic millenium in America, and sufficiently fore- 
bod ng to make the industrial revolutions seem a mild read- 
just-nent. 

lean Seashore, at the University of Iowa, looked forward to 
the lay when criticisms of concerts would no longer be left to 
the vagaries of music critics. He envisioned a time when a re- 
viev of a concert would be graph-like in form, showing, with 
scie tific exactitude, just how sharp the singer was at this 
pois t, how flat at another; how greatly his intensity varied in 
deci vels in the execution of a crescendo; or how far he had 
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strayed from the good-natured pursuit of his accompanist at 
another. Carried to an extreme, we should be in danger of 
hearing electronic music, written by an electronic brain, for 
performance on electronic instruments. We need only supply 
an electronic audience to reduce the whole to its fundamental 
absurdity. 

Nevertheless, the Electronic Revolution is upon us. It 
would be idle to pretend that machines do not present a special 
problem in music. Every time you do a performance, you com- 
pete with the finest performers, via phonograph, television, and 
radio. Standards of performance have been raised enormously 
because standards of taste have been raised enormously. Even 
Rubinstein cannot play as well as Rubenstein on a recording: 
on the recording, after many trials, he can select the best per- 
formance of a series for release. With an aduience, he has no 
such luxury. I believe that sound engineers have now brought 
their technology to such a degree that they can correct wrong 
notes; an otherwise good recording need not be marred by a 
few mistakes—the sound engineer can provide the right notes, 
at the proper intensity. 

Thor Johnson once reminded me that a hundred musicians, 
in the electronic age, can provide all the music this country 
can consume. Indeed, the immediate economic prospects for 
professional music are not promising. But in the electronic 
age, the day of automatic factories, the musician will be even 
less superfluous than the hosts of workmen in the Buick fac- 
tories. The artist might conceivably, in a reoriented America, 
find a new dignity in his work. 

We may find the music of the next century altered vastly 
by some of the technological advances. In an electronic age, 
man is freed, for the first time, from the necessity of the 
vibrating string. We can create electronically sounds which 
vary infinitely as to pitch, intensity, and timbre. “In art,” 
Browning observes, “one may do anything he likes. The 
difficult thing is to be sure that he likes it.” We have not yet 
begun to explore the possibilities of electronic instruments as 
electronic instruments—that it, in their own terms—rather 
than as pale pastiches of perfectly satisfactory nineteenth cen- 
tury instruments. 

Whether the answer to our present theoretical dilemma in 
music lies in the Yasser theory, or in micro-tones, or in some 
yet :.asuspected direction, there are numerous indications that 
a major change is at hand. What conditions must this new 
music meet? 

First, it must embrace all of the great music which has 
been accumulated. In the preface to the Philharmonia Edition 
score of Alban Berg's “Lyric Suite,” Erwin Stein points pride- 
fully to the quotation from “Tristan” which Berg injects into 
the end of the work, observing, “It is remarkable that this ap- 
parently restricted composition with twelve tones allows the 
composer here to cite ‘Tristan.’” I should have thought that 
any system which does not allow for the quotation from 
“Tristan” is unworthy of consideration by the serious com- 
poser. 


Secondly, it must open up new vistas for exploration. 
Schénberg’s insistence that there would be no great composers 
(Continued on page 8) 
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in the future simply fails to take into account the periodic ap- 
pearance of genius. Giants are certain to appear from time to 
time. I, personally, am fascinated by the thoughts of sounds 
which I cannot yet imagine, sounds which lie beyond a horizon. 
It will take but an extraordinary genius to organize them into 
some meaningful context, and the whole future of our music 
may be altered. 


The new music ought offer an explanation for all observable 
musical phenomena, including such apparently unrelated items 
as micro-tones, and the preference of jazz singers for singing 
notes just under pitch, sometimes a half-bar behind. 

And finally, among a host of other considerations, it must 
make possible a satisfactory vocal music. The recent history 
of music has shown an ever increasing emphasis upon instru- 
mental music, to the neglect of vocal music. Any catalogue of 
masterpieces of the twentieth century would make this quite 
clear. 

We can, if we choose, be awed by technology; or we may 
embrace willingly the new mechanical and electronic devices 
—as I perceive this organization is doing—for what they can 
do for us. Scientific methods will enable us 1) to abridge ma- 
terially the learning process, a very necessary development, 
and 2) to be quite secure about our goals and achievements, 
never forgetting that 

Becoming facilely adept in the patter of technology will 
never substitute for that growth of mind and spirit, that essen- 
tial process toward artistic maturity, which is vital to musical 
excellence and understanding; that a familiarity with the 
natural harmonic series is no substitute for moral fibre; and 
that 

The values to be found in the music of the past, present, and 
future will be profound 4wman values, with deep and valid 
philosophic connotations. Was the machine made for Man, or 
Man for the machine? 

That new devices will help us to abridge the learning process 
is quite apparent. We find, for example, that it is possible to 
give “homework” in ear training, using tape recorders. But I 
do not think that we may anticipate that these aids will in any: 
way make the shoddy preparation of singers excusable. On the 
contrary, they will make it easier to give a more thorough 
preparation. 

I must pause here to pay tribute to the fact that the voice 
teacher is perhaps more concerned for the development of the 
whole person than is any other teacher of music—an aspect all 
too frequently left to chance. With the singer, this concern is 
probably inevitable, for the instrument itself is a personal 
thing. But there is that unique quality, the personality of the 
singer, with which we must deal. Mr. Stevenson's reluctance 
to present himself as a candidate in the late presidential 
election was not the sort of response which we would expect 
from the trained vocalist: on the contrary, I sometimes worry 
that we work very hard in music to develop the individual 
personality, with the end result that musicians, once their 
beastly personalities are fully developed, can no longer get 
along with one another. 

Joking aside, almost nothing will do more for the develop- 
ment of the individual than the serious study of singing. 
Morley {A Plaine and Easie Introduction to the Art of 
Musicke, 1579} recognizes this. You will recall that his young 
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gentlemen finds himself embarrassed, after dinner, at being 
unable to sing at sight his part in the madrigals, and seeks 
competent instruction. {Musicologists have been quick ‘to 
infer, from this passage, that the musical development of the 
sixteenth century exceeded our own: not so. This passaze 
in Morley ought properly be regarded as an advertisement for 
the book which Morley, like the hucksters in our own era, was 
anxious to sell at a profit. To conclude from it that everyo ve 
could, in the sixteenth century, read any madrigal at sight 
would be as erroneous as to conclude that the major tobacco 
companies could, in a pinch, prove their advertising claim;.] 


(Continued from page 7) 


Voice teachers often go too far, encouraging the student 
beyond his ability. If the teacher inculcates in the student the 
attitude that he must become a Melchior or bust, or a Traubel 
or bust, he will have done the student a profound disservice: 
for this kind of musical achievement presupposes a rare set of 
very special conditions, and that sort of attitude about singing 
is likely to produce a seriously frustrated singer at about the 
age of thirty. 

If, on the other hand, students can be made aware of the 
economic facts of a life in music, and are willing to go into 
it to make what contribution they can to the art we all love, 
they will probably live useful lives as well-adjusted people. 
Then, if the voice is really “great,” it will prove a lucky acci- 
dent, and the student thus prepared will be a worthy person 
to share such a gift. 

But the Electronic Revolution is upon us. Singers must 
know more and more; and they must achieve a depth which 
comes only from a vast and earnest knowledge of their liter- 
ature and their art. Art is so very difficult. Is it all worthwhile? 

To answer that query, I have brought along an extended 
quotation from William Byrd, a musician so distinguished 
that he was able to retain both his head and his post under 
Queen Elizabeth I despite his membership in the Roman 
Catholic Church. In a volume of “Psalmes, Sonets, and songs 
of sadness and pietie, made into Musicke of five parts” pub- 
lished in 1588, the year of the Spanish Armada, Byrd sets forth 
eight “Reasons briefely set downe by th’ auctor, to perswade 
every one to learne to sing” in the following words: 


“First, it is a knowledge easely taught, and quickly learned, 
where there is a good Master, and an apt Scoller. 


2 The exercise of singing is delightfull to Nature, and good to 
preserve the health of Man. 

It doth strengthen all parts of the brest, and doth open the 
pipes. 

It is a singuler good remedie for a stutting and stamering 
in the speech. 

It is the best meanes to procure a perfect pronunciation, 
and to make a good Orator. 

It is the onely way to know where Nature hath bestowed 
the benefit of a good voyce: which guift is so rare, as 
there is not one among a thousand, that hath it: and 
in many, that excellent guift is lost, because they want 
Art to expresse Nature. 

There is not any Musicke of Instruments whatsoever, com 
parable to that which is made of the voyces of Men, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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NASHVILLE AREA 

The first chapter in the Southern Region 
wis formally organized at Nashville, Tenn., 
Saturday evening, Nov. 21, as the Nashville 
Area Chapter. 

Yfficers elected were: Sydney Dalton, 
president; John L. Conrad, vice-president; 
Ms. Marilyn Van Sickle, secretary-treas- 
urer; Genter Stephens, Frederick B. Briess 
an! Louis Nicholas, members of the board 
of directors for one, two and three years, 
respectively. 

‘ollowing dinner and the organization, 
Ress Dowden gave a talk on “Training for 
Radio and Television” which was heard with 
grcat interest, as the lively discussion which 
followed showed. Mrs. Robert Cracey, of 
Springfield, Tenn., was the discussion leader. 

\lso present were Miss Irma Lee Batey, 
chairman of the nominating committee, and 
Edward F. Williams, head of the voice de- 
partment of Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, 
Cookeville, whose application for member- 
ship has been filed. 


LOS ANGELES 


The Los Angeles Chapter of N.A.T.S. 
met at the studio of Price Dunlavy, Decem- 
ber 6, when a panel consisting of Jessie Mc- 
Donald Patterson, Llewellyn Roberts, and 
John Patton, with Franz Hoffman as 
moderator, discussed “The Grand Style as 
Achieved by the Study of Oratorio.” Tea 
was served, in a Christmas atmosphere, 
after the meeting. 

The next meeting of the Study Group 
lead by Franz Hoffman with Nelle Gothold 
as co-chairman will be held at the studio of 
Florence Russell, the subject being ‘Hugo 
Wolf’ and his Songs. William Vennard will 
sing selected songs from his own repertoire 
of Wolf compostions. 

The first auditions for the Spring Career 
\nzlysis will be held Sunday Feb. 28, at 
Founders Hall U.S.C. when members of the 
Association will act as judges. The final 
aud tions will be held March 7, and a panel 
of distinguished judges from the music 
wor'd who are non-members of N.A.T. will 
choose the winner, who will be awarded 
scholarship. 


NEW YORK 

A New York Chapter of the National 
Asscciation was formed on December 18, 
195>, by the committee in charge of the 
New York Local Study Group, and with 
the :ooperation of the New York Singing 
Teachers Association, one of the founders 
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of the National Association, following a 
long term series of discussions between 
representatives of these two bodies regard- 
ing the best procedure to follow in setting up 
this long desired and necessary subsidiary 
grouping of the NATS members in the New 
York area. 

Eleven members of these groups acted as 
the organizing body, and all National As- 
sociation members in the Metropolitan area 
are to be invited to a meeting at the earliest 
time, as charter members of the chapter, 
to decide on the rules, regulations and poli- 
cies to govern the activities of the new 
group. It was believed by members of the 
Local Study Group committee that the 
adoption of this procedure would lead to 
the most practical solution of the many 
problems involved in organization. 

Those present at the December 18th meet- 
ing, in person or by proxy, were Leon Car- 
son, Vera Curtis, Victor Fields, Arthur 
Gerry, Cecile Jacobson, Violet Johnson, 
Grace Leslie, Harold Luckstone, Homer 
Mowe, Dolf Swing and Bernard Taylor. 
The following officers were elected, pro-tem, 
subject to the approval of the general meet- 
ing:—Grace Leslie, President; Dolf Swing, 
Vice-President; Harold Luckstone, Secre- 
tary; Violet Johnson, Treasurer; and Leon 
Carson, Cecile Jacobson (President of the 
New York Singing Teachers Association) 
and Homer G. Mowe, Board of Directors. 
To establish a continuing liaison with 
NYSTA, and to assure efficient coopera- 
tion with that organization, one place on the 
Chapter Board of Directors was assigned 
permanently to that member who may be 
currently serving as President of NYSTA. 

A second meeting—that of the temporary 
officers of the new chapter was held at the 
studio of Miss Grace Leslie on Jan. 23, in 
order to discuss preliminary plans and 
formulate an agenda for the first organiza- 
tional meeting called for Friday evening, 


Feb. 5 at the studio of Mr. Arthur Gerry. 
It is hoped that a large attendance of NATS 
colleagues will result, in order that registra- 
tion of chapter members can be made at 
that time, and that formal election of offi- 
cers, chapter rules, regulations and policies 
necessary for the direction of this unit may 
be consummated. 


MV 


TWIN CITIES CHAPTER 

The Twin Cities chapter of NATS met 
for dinner on January 16 at St. Catherine's 
College in St. Paul. 

Mrs. Edith B. Norberg of Minneapolis 
was the principal speaker. Mrs. Norberg is 
director of the MacPhail Chorus and the 
Carillon singers, and is minister of music 
at Mt. Olivet Lutheran Church. Her topic 
“Vocal techniques in choral singing” 
proved to be of vital interest to all present. 
She used as illustrations, recordings of sev- 
eral well-known choirs, and graciously led a 
discussion following her lecture. The chap- 
ter is indebted to Oliver Mogck for this fine 
program. 

The announcement was made that there 
will be another workshop at Augsburg Col- 
lege this coming summer. The exact date 
has not been set. John Thut will again be 
the chairman. 

A committee composed of Maria Mon- 
tana, chairman, Philip Gustafson, Harold 
Brundin, and Margaret Sheridan, ex-officio 
was appointed to plan the voice teachers’ 
session of the Minnesota Music Teachers’ 
Association convention in June. 

Philip Gustafson, chairman, reported that 
the NATS members’ recital will take place 
March 14 at Augsburg College. The pro- 
gram will be composed of contemporary 
songs of different countries. 


(Continued on: page 15) 
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Each 33-1/3 rpm LP record contains two to four songs. EVERY SONG IS RECORDED 


in the following manner. 
|. The melody line alone played on the piano with spoken aids for accurate 


2. The melody (played on the cello or organ) with piano accompaniment to 
familiarize the student with piano-accompaniment relationship. 

3. The piano accompaniment alone for practice singing by the student, after 
the melodic line and the relationship between it and the accompaniment 
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THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE . . . To the Members of the National Association 


Let me say at the beginning of this letter that I am indeed 
grateful for the honor which the membership has bestowed on 
me in choosing me as President of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing for the next two years. I am fully cognizant 
of the heavy responsibilities of this high office and at the same 
time I am strongly aware of the great opportunity that has 
come to me to serve my colleagues and my profession. I accept 
these responsibilities and these opportunities gladly. I pledge 
you that I will do everything I possibly can to promote the 
best interests of the National Association. With the fine 
spirit of loyal cooperation from the other elected officers and 
from individual members I feel sure that together we can look 
forward with confidence to the next two years and can feel that 
our association will continue its unprecedented growth and 
development and make its influence and leadership felt as 
never before. 

I would like to pay tribute at this time not only to our im- 
mediate predecessor in office but to all past presidents and offi- 
cers who have given so much of themselves during the past 
nine years and who are so largely responsible for making 
NATS the distinguished organization it is today. All of you, I 
feel sure, will wish to join me in expressing our deep gratitude 
to these loyal servants of the association. 

It must be clear to all by this time that our association has 
finally emerged into a truly national and I might almost say 
international organization. With a representative member- 
ship from practically every state in the union, and a good 
start in membership from Canada, it is safe to assume that the 
singing teachers’ profession is now recognized as a vital and 
important part of our cultural and educational life. 

Many important problems face us at the present time and 
some of these I would like to discuss with you briefly. 

The first one is membership. May I quote from the brochure 
of the Association? “Membership in this Association is highly 
selective being restricted to those teachers whose ethical 
standards and practices fulfill the requirements of the by-laws 
and code of ethics.” 

In my opinion the words highly selective should always be 
the keyword which should guide us in making any addition 
to our membership. Membership in the National Association 
should be synonymous with the very highest quality of the 
teaching of singing. We have today in the United States the 
very finest teachers of singing that exist anywhere in the world. 
During the past few years a good many teachers have come to 
our shores from Europe and elsewhere, some very good, some 
good and unfortunately many of mediocre caliber. We as a 
profession have always welcomed as colleagues teachers from 
abroad who are leaders in their chosen work, who choose to 
become United States citizens, and who are willing to con- 
tribute their skills and talents to the development of the art 
of singing in this country. Many of the good and better 
teachers who now make their home here are eligible for mem- 
bership in the association and others will become eligible 
when they have fulfilled the requirements of citizenship 
and length of time of teaching experience. We welcome them 
gladly, but we must be on guard to prevent the mediocre 
teacher from joining our ranks whether they come from abroad 
or whether they are long time residents of our country. 

We are, as an Association, in a rather paradoxical situ- 
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ation concerning membership. We must and should insist on 
quality, but at the same time we need numbers to unify and 
give strength to our organization. So the problem is how to 
enlarge our membership and at the same time choose members 
on a highly selective basis. The answer to this whole problem 
is based, in my opinion, on the following premise. It is that 
up to now we have scarcely tapped the large number of 
teachers who can be described as the ‘highly selective type. 
We can have numbers without sacrificing the quality of te 
teacher or the quality of the teaching. This is the challen ze 
to us—to see to it that no qualified teacher in this coun ry 
can afford to remain outside the membership of the National 
Association. Only by making our association continuously 
greater can we meet this challenge. When we speak of men- 
bers we must not overlook the younger teachers of our pro- 
fession. They will be the leaders and teachers of tomorrow. 
A place must be found for them in our organization where we 
can assist them, and help them to gain the knowledge and cx- 
perience that will assure a continuance of the high standards 
we are so successfully trying to establish. 

Next, I would like to talk to you about our dues. You will 
remember that during the past summer the Board of Directors, 
who have (according to our by-laws the authority to deter- 
mine the amount of dues), voted to increase the dues from 
$6.00 per year to $7.50 per year. Even though the Board of 
Directors has the authority to raise dues without a membership 
vote, president Stults asked that a referendum vote of the 
membership be taken. The result of this referendum vote was 
disappointing indeed, because of the comparatively small 
number of members who took the trouble to vote at all. How- 
ever there was a small majority in favor of the raise to $7.50 so 
the Board of Directors approved, and the increase became 
effective as of January Ist of this year. At the annual business 
session of the convention in St. Louis in December, there was 
considerable discussion by members from many parts of the 
country. Their opinion was that it was unwise to increase 
dues at this time and asked the board to reconsider the matter. 
This was voted, and the board can, if it chooses to do so, re- 
consider the matter of dues during the present year. Unfortu- 
nately the bills for dues had already been sent to the member- 
ship before the annual business meeting and before the Board 
of Directors had been asked to reconsider and restore the $6.00 
fee. So what to do about it became my first major problem 
upon assuming the office of president. My recommendation 
to the Board of Directors, which was favorably acted upon, was 
to let the matter stand as it is at the present time, since great 
confusion would have resulted if second notices had been sent 
out. So as of today the matter of the increase in dues stands 
as follows: 

1. $7.50 is the amount of dues for the year 1954. 

2. The Board of Directors can during the present year, if 

conditions warrant, reconsider the matter and res:ore 
the original $6.00 per year dues. 


Personally, while I would dislike very much to see cven 
one member resign from NATS because of the increase in 
dues, I feel that the extra $1.50 is badly needed to enlarge our 
services to the Local Study Groups, the Local Chapters and the 


(Continued on page 17) 
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A NEW YEAR, and WHAT! 


“Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring, happy bells, across the snow, 
The year is going, let him go, 

Ring out the false, ring in the true... . 


“Ring out the false pride in place and blood, 
The civic slander and the spite, 
Ring in the love of truth and right, 

Ring in the common love of good... . 


“Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand...” 


From—IN MEMORIAM—Tennyson 


Looking forward, as always, once more we face a new span 
of life as measured by calendar time. What will it mean to 
the National Association of Teachers of Singing, as well as 
to the individual vocal teacher? If one will look with a 
discerning eye through the right end of the telescope, a long 
perspective opens up ahead—a picture in which the inter- 
related details, the possibilities of real achievement, the pit- 
falls, as well as the assured results of coordinative effort—all 
fall into line with respect to their relative places of importance 
and their values. Today, this is an accurately projected vision; 
as to what the year 1954 will bring forth in actuality will 
depend mainly upon the concerted efforts of all those con- 
cerned with service in the association and professing to march 
shoulder to shoulder under the single banner of a profession 
of high repute. 

Selected for the guidance of the association, we find a re- 
vised setup of executive and administrative officials, with the 
exception of the personnel of the organization's board of 
directors. (A few familiar and valued names are found to be 
missing from the official roster.) With the ringing in of the 
‘new” a tangible and unlimited responsibility will become 
the burden of these officers, to be assumed by them in a man- 
ner befitting a progressive association founded on democratic 
ideals. To the new president Bernard U. Taylor, go the best 
wishes of the membership. With the steady growth of the 
National Association, the duties of the chief executive become 
increasingly complicated, and the demands for long vision, the 
sacrifice of endless hours of time, sane and calm deliberations 
and decisions, and a realistic view of NATS as a truly national 
boly—all arise in unrelenting and continuous fashion. 

\ny organization of men and women built on and main- 
tained by the standards based on the “love of truth and right 
... the common love of good’—in other words, those of 
huraan idealism and its practice, is certain to prosper. Another 
yeor offers opportunities for the strict adherence to these prin- 
cip es, together with all the consequent beneficial rewards to 
wh ch the association will thus fall heir. 

‘he valiance of leadership at all levels of association en- 
deavor, coupled with understanding, fairness and unselfish 
effi rt wherever employed, will prove one of the chief factors 
in he organization’s next step not only to increased strength, 
but to an even more concrete permanency in its own sphere 
anc respect in the eyes of the world at large. As Tennyson so 
abl) writes—let’s “ring in the valiant man and free, the 
larger heart, the kindlier hand.” 
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th From The Editor's Desk .... 


If you have made any better remarks of your own, communicate them 
with candour, if not, make use of these I present you with.—Horace 


Many important occasions and new objectives to be achieved 
will present themselves during 1954. There will be encoun- 
tered also, the sandtraps reflective of error and lack of cohesion. 
There is a fertile field ahead for the development of activities 
within the confines of the association, and for the strengthen- 
ing of the recognition of NATS importance and assets as 
our organization stands in the midst of the major music groups 
of the country. More local chapters, new study groups, fre- 
quent state and regional meetings whenever possible—all 
these as a general program of activity have already been defi- 
nitely established. However, further impetus along these lines 
is necessary and will add to the organization's inner solidarity 
and its national prestige. Into local and national scenes must 
be, at all times, infused the cooperative spirit of impersonal 
service and personal consideration for our co-workers—facts 
so vital to ultimate success. It is not so much the matter of 
imposing events which present themselves before us—it is 
the spirit in which we meet them. 

There can be no standing still; the momentum, as in all 
things human, must either be forward or backward. Surely, 
this is not a new thought, but with the foregoing in mind, 
the far-end of the perspective looked at through the telescope 
at this beginning of a new year, will not become distorted 
or found off-balance in the days before us. We must under- 
take in fearless, decisive and broadminded procedure to make 
1954 a period of local and national unity of thought, motive 
and action. 


CONGRATULATIONS—Tennessee and New York 


Congratulations are in order to the members of two new 
widely separated NATS chapters—the Nashville Area Chapter 
and the New York Chapter. Reports on the formation of these 
two newly created local NATS units will be found in other 
sections of this issue. 

As the number of chapters increases, so, correspondingly, do 
the inner strength and routine activities of the national or- 
ganization become more firmly and vitally cemented into a 
pattern of overall unity. More power to these continued stir- 
rings of local yearning manifested through organized effort 
in the endeavor to make the American vocal scene a better one 
for the present and for posterity. 


POSTAL RATES FOR MUSIC 


At the recent general meeting of the National Music 
Council, of which the National Association is an organization- 
member, Mr. Leonard Feist, president of the Music Publishers’ 
Association of the United States presented his association's 
project covering the reduction of parcel post rates on sheet 
music. It was moved by Mr. Harold Spivacke of the Library of 
Congress, that the National Music Council go on record as 
opposed to any adverse discrimination against music by rates 
of the United States Post Office—as, for instance, the rates on 
parcel post shipments of music as against the rates for books. 

The statement as presented by the Music Publishers Asso- 
ciation, a non-profit organization of publishers of standard, 

(Continued on page 12) 
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From The Editor's Desk .... 


educational, sacred and concert music who do the greater part 
of the total volume of business in these fields in this country, is 
being supported by other publishers in these fields, so that the 
opinions and viewpoints of practically the entire amount of 
business are represented. We quote the following miscellan- 
eous excerpts from the Music Publishers Association report, 
which are illuminating in content and which also indicate the 
real purpose of this movement: 

“We urge reconsideration of the present postal situation as 
it affects music, not entirely on our own behalf, although there 
would be some benefits to our members. Postal charges on our 
product are, by standard practice, borne by the ultimate con- 
sumer—the school, the church, the private teacher. That music 
which is sold over the counter in retail outlets is the exception, 
and this, to a considerable extent, is recreational and amuse- 
ment music... Despite general misconceptions, less than 20°; 
of all music publications purchased in the United States is for 
recreational or amusement purposes. The balance consists of 
publications used for educational, religious or cultural purposes 
... The overwhelming majority of music sold for educational 
and religious purposes is purchased through the mails and 
shipped by parcel post... . The postal service is the only means 
which makes music available to small communities, partially 
because music shipments are usually too small for freight or 
express, partially because only postal service reaches the 
churches and schools of very many small communities located 
far from their suppliers and whose music budgets are least able 
to bear high postal costs. . . . The cultural contribution of 
music to our nation is beyond question and its educational im- 
portance is attested to by the inclusion of music in the curricula 
of nearly all public and private elementary and high schools, 
colleges and universities. . .. Not all music is taught in schools, 
however. Private music instruction is of considerable import- 
ance both in its contribution to our national culture and in its 
purely educational function. . . . To all these must be added 
the role which music plays in religion. Approximately 30°% 
of the music published by our members is for use in churches 
or for non-liturgical uses which serve the cause of faith... . 
Let us illustrate the inequity of the existing situation by some 
concrete examples. A hymnal weighing slightly under two 
pounds can be mailed anywhere in the United States for 12c 
under the present book rate, yet under existing parcel post 
rates, these same hymns printed separately and weighing the 
same, would cost from 20c to 51c depending on the postal 
zone. A biography of John Philip Sousa, weighing 12 ounces 
may be mailed at book rate for 8c. A magazine containing 
among other editorials, contents on Sousa and examples of his 
musical works may be mailed anywhere in the United States 
for substantially less. Should a school orchestra, however, 
desire to play “The Stars and Stripes Forever” they would have 
to pay postal charges of 18c to 32c, yet the essential purpose 
of the music of Sousa is to be played. . . .” 

The revision of parcel post rates on music would affect fa- 
vorably, among others, every vocal studio in the country. 
Therefore, it is feasible to assume that at least every national 
music organization thus affected will desire to assure the Music 
Publishers’ Association of cooperation in the form of the co- 
sponsorship requested. 
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PLEASE, OH PLEASE! 


For many moons past THE BULLETIN staff officials have use | 
almost every phase of printed appeal in urging NATS mem- 
bers, when’ moving from one geographic location to another, 
or in changing temporarily their usual permanent address, 
to notify promptly the editor or assistant editor of such chang:. 
We are obliged to state that approximately forty copies of the 
September-October issue of THE BULLETIN were returne:, 
due to lack of forwarding addresses. This state of affairs rep- 
resents not only sheer carelessness on the part of those members 
involved, but an item of association expense, as well as a loss 
of time, patience, and energy on the part of THE BULLETIN 
staff in combating the inevitable cry from these same mem- 
bers of “Where is my Bulletin—send it to me at once!” 

Again goes out the plea to all members—when you move, 
notify immediately THE BULLETIN’S assistant editor, Mr. 
Harold C. Luckstone, 17 East 96th Street, New York 28, N. Y., 
and when necessary leave sufficient funds with the superin- 
tendent of your building or any other responsible person, to 
insure the proper forwarding of the magazine to the new 
address. 


SAINT LOUIS 1953 


The annual meeting of the National Association held in 
Saint Louis during the latter part of December last, has now 
become an incident of the organization's past history, and the 
reports of it will go into the NATS archives as a matter of 
record. Thus another chapter has been added to a great asso- 
ciation’s register of achievement. Reports from those in attend- 
ance reflect the fact that the agenda at large proved of interest 
and value and that, as usual, the NATS spirit of good fellow- 
ship reigned supreme in all of the meeting's activities. 

It is also reported that a more unrestrained expression of 
member opinion and criticism was voiced from the floor than 
has been the custom in former conventions. On one hand, this 
evidence of spontaneity, whether accelerated by the over- 
stimulating excitement of a convention atmosphere, or perhaps 
planned in advance, is in itself gratifying and makes for an 
encouraging sign of member interest. On the other hand, if 
and when such spontaneity of expression—sometimes based 
on incomplete factuality—leads to too-hasty decisions and 
possibly legislation or, by chance, is made to serve as a vehicle 
for crusading purposes, it often proves a boomerang to the 
cause which it is intended to espouse. 

The local NATS committee on arrangements, headed by 
Oren L. Brown, worked hard and successfully to make welcome 
and comfortable all those in attendance at the annual meeting, 
and because of this and their other achievements made = mani- 
fest through the skillful handling of convention plans and 
routine, the special thanks of the entire membership go to 
this unit of loyal workers. 


“True happiness consists not only in the knowledge of good 
things, but in good life; not in understanding but in liv'ng 
understandingly. Neither is it great learning but good will 
that joins men to God.” Cornelius Agrippa 


(Continued on page 13) 
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From The Editor's Desk .... 


YOU MUST BE A MEMBER OF NATS 


Occasionally there rises to the surface the misunderstanding 
that there is no preliminary or basic requirement for member- 
ship in a local NATS chapter. There is a very strict require- 
ment and that is—one first must be a member in good stand- 
ing of the National Association of Teachers of Singing. With- 
cut this very definite status in the National Association as 
such, actual chapter membership is not possible. 

Neither is it possible for a member to resign from the na- 
ional body and still retain chapter membership. It would be 
well for all chapter presidents to scrutinize carefully any and 
all lists of prospective chapter members, before placing these 
names before their local units for acceptance. 

Again, the basic requirements for membership in any NATS 
chapter is first—membership in the national body of NATS. 


THE BULLETIN 


It would appear that at the recent Saint Louis convention a 
wave of hysteria arose over the matter of current administrative 
National Association economy such as, for instance, the hue 
and cry directed against the maintenance costs of the organiza- 
tion's chief bulwark—THE BULLETIN. Frequently, and un- 
fortunately so, in open meetings suggestions, criticisms and 
demands emanate from sources possessing little or no intimate 
knowledge of the factual, practical and esthetic elements in- 
volved in the operation of the project under discussion. This 
applies particularly to the rather complex making of a 
magazine such as THE BULLETIN which, at all times, should 
be of a high standard so as to be symbolically worthy of a 
‘learned society,’ such as the National Association of Teachers 
of Singing. 

During the period of his incumbency, the editor has en- 
deavored, and successfully so we believe, to serve the asso- 
ciation impersonally and with impartiality. In view of the fact 
that THE BULLETIN has always provided an open forum for 
discussion (an opportunity infrequently taken advantage of 
by the members) he feels that at this time he is entitled to 
express to those in attendance, and especially for the informa- 
tion of that major portion of the membership who did not at- 
tend the convention, his very definite opinion and/or recom- 
mendation that under no circumstances must the quality of this 
national magazine be allowed to sink to a level of mediocrity 
and deterioration, either in appearance or content. 

There is a saying, in so many words, that everything of 
worth is more complicated than it looks on the surface to most 
folks. This would appear to apply in tidy fashion to the prob- 
lem (if one could call it such) of THE BULLETIN, as well 
as to Organization government and other closely allied phases 
of administrative policies. They all look very simple to those 
who would uproot at a single stroke, until some one has to 
tackle them. Then comes the revealment of entanglements that 
people who made the speeches never dreamed of. In the par- 
ticular instance of the annual meeting and its relation to THE 
BULLETIN, it becomes evident that in the cry for economy 
THE BULLETIN, the greatest all-round asset of the asso- 
ciation, is being called upon to sacrifice a position within and 
without the organization that has taken years of planning and 
sacrifice of time, energy and thought to attain. One could point 
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to more or less recent unnecessary expenditures through routine 
duplication, delay and similar causes in other fields of the 
association’s activity which, if remedied and a_ portion 
of same, together with a part of the added 1954 income were 
added together, would substantially offset the demand for a 
drastic cut in BULLETIN appropriations. There would still 
remain a surplus which could be directed into other and ex- 
panded channels of the National Association's activities. 

In accordance with the annual meeting’s ‘mandate-—a new 
bit of terminology in the lexicon of the National Association's 
vocabulary—revised figures of cost covering subsequent issues 
are being given consideration by the editor. As to the resultant 
effect upon the format and administrative features of THE 
BULLETIN, time and time alone will tell. In all calmness, the 
fact remains that inadequate appropriations for major projects 
such as this, always prepare the way for corresponding cheap- 
ness in all elements involved. 


BRICKS WITHOUT STRAW 


(Continued from page 6) 


are great teachers, for everyone knows that only too frequently 
the best singers are the poorest teachers. But we must be 
careful not to confuse the issue, and assume that their poor 
teaching is the direct result of their being good performers. 
Where such is the case it is due to other considerations — 
ignorance of pedagogical principles, an unanalytical mind, im- 
patience, or a lack of appreciation of the beginner's problems. 
Assuming that these qualities are positive rather than nega- 
tive I submit that a teacher's success will be directly pro- 
portionate to his success as a performing artist. 

For the first two or three years of the student's training 
exclusive attention should be paid to the development of vocal 
coordinations. His repertoire is only a by-product, and the 
selection of it should be based upon its application to his 
problems. I do not believe in the elimination of song litera- 
ture during these formative years, for, after all, incentive and 
interest cannot be disregarded, but ambition and desire must 
be tempered to the ability to perform. However, I am opposed 
to the use of songs composed as “teaching pieces” for these 
too frequently are trite and devoid of any real musical merit. 
The repertoire selection should rather be chosen from the 
finest of our inexhaustible art-song literature, but within the 
range of the student's limitations. To repeat what I have al- 
ready said—the coordinations are few, but they are exceedingly 
fine. With patience and diligent attention they should be 
firmly ingrained in a maximum of three years. In fact, I 
would go so far as to say if they cannot be learned in three 
years the probability is that they cannot be learned in thirty. 
But once they are mastered they are there forever, and the 
student is then ready for the serious study of opera, oratorio, 
or the art-song, whichever his interest and ambition demand. 
And he will not be trying to make “bricks without straw.” 


"The indefatigable pursuit of an unattainable Perfection— 
even though nothing more than the pounding of an old piano 
—is what alone gives a meaning to our life on this unavailing 
Star.” L. P. Smith 
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THE SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION rE a (Continued from page 4) 


type of breathing for singing, and 2) There is no generally 
accepted action of the mid-section when singing in the high 
voice. 

A review of the literature on the different theories on 
breathing, revealed the following groupings of “schools” or 
methods: The Bel Canto School; the Respiration School; The 
Natural School; the Psychological School; the Emotional 
School; the Interpretational School; the “Sing as you speak” 
School; the Local Effort School; the Modern Scientific School; 
the Co-ordination School. 

A description of a series of tests in breathing was given 
by Mr. Ross; 125 tests were made of male and female singers, 
varying in age from 16 to 70. Tests included 1) Vocalization 
of arpeggios from normal speaking range to two octaves 
above; 2) Singing a simple song; 3) A decibel meter test 
for loudness; 4) A spirometer test for vital capacity; 5) A 
duration test, for holding the vowel Ah on one pitch. Ap- 
paratus used included: 3 Harvard Pneumographs with rub- 


ber hose connected with a kymograph; 3 manometers with 
metallic bellows, and 3 ink-writing pens; 1 decibel meter; 
1 spirometer to measure inhalation and exhalation; 1 metro- 
nome to set tempos for song. The problem was to determine 
possible correlation between type of breathing and 1) Voice 
quality; 2) Loudness; 3) Pitch range; 4) Duration. 

Conclusions were: 1) Majority of both men and women 
used so-called intercostal-high abdominal or intercostal-dia- 
phragmatic type of breathing; 2) No indication that type 
of inhalation in any way correlated with quality of tone; 3) 
No indication of correlation with loudness; 4) Vital capacity 
records showed no correlation with loudness; 5) Duration 
was not dependent on vital capacity (average vital capacity 
of women was 1; less than that of men); 6) General results 
show a tendency to prove that method of breathing is not 
as important as how the breath is used after inhalation. 

Mr. Ross also quoted some findings of other scientists, 
such as Constans, Judson-Weaver, and Russell. He feels that 
the problem of the voice teacher is to so tune the resonators 
through the enunciation of vowel sounds that the vocal 
cords release the acoustical energy into what may be called 
a normal resonance quality. 

Tuesday's very full and interesting program began early, 
with a “Get-Together” Breakfast at the Melbourne Hotel, 
which was attended by many of the members who have at- 
tended one or more of the workshops. A pleasant hour was 
enjoyed in conversation, renewing friendships and memories 
of hours spent in workshop activities. The chairman of 
workshops, Mrs. Helen Huls, spoke briefly about workshop 
plans for 1954. 

The morning session brought an ever-welcome guest, 
Eugene Carrington of Chicago, as speaker and demonstrator 
of electronic devices. Some improvements in recording ap- 
paratus were described, with particular emphasis on those 
suitable for studio recording. Mr. Carrington described cor- 
rect procedures in microphone techniques, stating that many 
factors must be controlled, and that recording may not be suc- 
cessful even with the finest equipment unless conditions are 
made right. The importance of ratio was emphasized: the 
ratio of one section of a chorus to another section, or the 
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If your voice is your fortune... 


KEEP YOUR VOICE 
HEALTHY 


A Guide to the Intelligent Use and Care 
of the Speaking and Singing Voice 


by FRIEDRICH S. BRODNITZ, M.D. 


Introduction by Olin Downes, 
Chief Music Critic of the New York Times 


This book is a guide to the understanding, preven- 
tion and treatment of voice difficulties. Designed 
primarily for those who use the voice professionally, 
it is, nonetheless, written in readable, non-technical 
language. 


The author is a prominent ear, nose and throat 
specialist who has lectured widely on voice prob- 
lems and who numbers opera stars, actors, clergymen 
and teachers among his patients. His main emphasis 
in this book is on the prevention of damage to the 
voice by improper use, and he shows how those 
singers who have never experienced voice trouble 
can still improve their vocal effectiveness. Of par- 
ticular value to singers is the chapter on vocal 
registers, breath support and voice training. 


When, for any reason whatever, you cannot consult 
a voice specialist, KEEP YOUR VOICE HEALTHY 
gives the answers to such questions as these: 


How harmful to the voice are tobacco and alcohol? 


Which vocal problems require psychiatric treat- 
ment? 


Will shouting help strengthen your voice? 
How can breath control be developed? 


How should a common cold be treated to ensure 
vocal health? 


With four pages of photographs and 12 line drawings 
$3.50 at all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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KANSAS CITY AREA 

The mid-winter meeting of the Kansas 
(ity Area Chapter was held on January 31, 
in the lounge of the Administration Build- 
ing of the University of Kansas City. The 
speaker was Dr. Hans Schwieger, conductor 
of the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. 
His subject was “Some of the Problems In- 
\olved in Singing with Orchestra.” 

A report of the St. Louis Convention, 
which all officers of the Kansas City Area 
Chapter attended, was given. Artist Stu- 
cents were invited as guests. 

A more detailed account of this meeting 
will appear in the next issue of THE 
KULLETIN. 

The president of the chapter reports with 
sorrow the death of its treasurer and charter 
member, Mrs. Blanche Noble Griffith. A 
memorial service was held in memory of 
Mrs. Griffith in the Graham Tyler Memorial 
Chapel of Park College, Parkville, Mo., on 
Saturday, January 9. 


CONNECTICUT 


Matters of grave importance necessitating 
decisive action make it imperative that a 
meeting of Connecticut members of the 
National Association of Teachers of Sing- 
ing be held immediately. 

Every member is urged to make an 
especial effort to participate in this every 
urgent meeting. 

TIME: SUNDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 
28th, at 3:30 o'clock 

PLACE: THE HARTFORD SCHOOL 

OF MUSIC, 834 Asylum Ave., (Near 

R.R. Station) HARTFORD, CONN. 


A 
DETROIT 


The Detroit Chapter of NATS held their 
local election on January 30th, when the 
following officers were elected. 


President, Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2; Vice-President, 
Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier Ave., Grosse 
Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, Charlotte Mc- 
Cray, 221 Jeffrey Ave., Royal Oak, Mich.; 
Treasurer, Cyril Wezemael, 18001 Meyers 
Rc., Detroit 35, Mich. 


At the meeting above mentioned, a 
splendid address was presented by Dr. Ken- 
neth Westerman of Ann Arbor, Mich.. on 
Breathing, Articulation and  Resonation. 
There was a good attendance. 


The next meeting will take place March 20. 


When writing to our advertisers, 
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CHAPTER NOTES... 


(Continued from page 9) 


BUFFALO 


The Buffalo Chapter of NATS had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Winifred Cecil of 
New York City at a luncheon given for her 
by Miss Alice Rozan. Miss Cecil is a visit- 
ing artist-teacher in the new department of 
music at the University of Buffalo. 

A program of songs by our “teen-age” 
students who have had very little experience 


. before the public was given in December 


before a large and enthusiastic audience in 
the First Unitarian Church. 

In January the chapter sponsored a pro- 
gram at the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church 
given by the faculty and students of 
Fredonia State Teacher’s College. A group 
of madrigal singers from the student body 
song with fine understanding and beautifully 
modulated tone. Mr. Leonard Norman, a 
teacher in the voice department, gave a very 
enjoyable group of songs by Fauré. Mr. 
Francis Diers, head of the School of Music 
of the College, and Mr. George Gunn, a 
member of the vocal department, outlined 
the opportunities offered young students who 
look forward to the teaching of music as a 
career. The program was arranged by Mrs. 
Louise Sleep, state chairman. 

The Buffalo Chapter, under the direction 
of the program chairman Marie L. Mohr, 
has had book reviews and varicus articles 
on vocal problems read and discussed at 
every meeting. Marjorie Nichols, thesis 
“Coordination of Visual Sensation and Per- 
ception and Auditory Imagery” read by Ruth 
K. Nichols, was one of the most interesting 
and helpful papers presented this fall. 


BOSTON 


On Sunday afternoon, Jan. 17, the Boston 
Chapter held its mid-winter meeting, Ap- 
proximately one hundred members and 
friends attended. 


President Charles Pearson opened the 


meeting with the announcement that the 
Boston Chapter is sponsoring one of the 
Boston Pop’s concert on Sunday, May 23. 
As soon as plans are complete, a contest will 
be held, open to advanced pupils of chapter 
members and a jury of eminent judges will 
select two who will appear as soloists with 
the orchestra on this occasion. Much in- 
terest and enthusiasm was evidenced by 
the members. 

Next, Gertrude Tingley, newly elected na- 
tional registrar, gave a report on the Saint 
Louis convention. Then followed a vocal 
clinic, in which four young singers were pre- 
sented. Four panels of three teachers made 
constructive suggestions—a different panel 
for each singer. This made for much variety 
and interest, as the members thus heard opin- 
ions from twelve teachers. Those taking 
part were—Priscilla Larrabee, Marie Ber- 


(Continued on page 19) 


SINGING 
TEACHERS GUILD 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild has just completed the 
following song lists: 
SONGS BY 
CONTEMPORARY COMPOSERS 


SonG List For SPECIAL 
OccAsIONS—CHRISTMAS 


» « 


AMERICAN SONG LIST 


» « 


These and earlier publications by the Guild 
may be had for the cost of mailing and 
handling by writing to the secretary—Earle 
Tanner, 2241 Hartrey St., Evanston, Hl. 


NEW VOCAL RELEASES 


keys 
The Ash Grove—arr. Britten a. 
Echo’s Song—Ned Rorem G” (med.) 
The Foggy, Foggy Dew—arr. Britten ........ G (med.) 
How Sweet | Roamed—James Turner ........ F (med.) 


My Heart Sings—James Willard 
The Plough Boy—arr. Britten 
There Will Be Stars—John Duke 


30 W. 57 


— new vocal catalogs from — 
Dept. 337 


BOOSEY and HAWKES wn. v. c. is 
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THE SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION ... 


ratio of the sound produced to the reverberation, and other 
examples were cited. 

Factors in hearing were defined thus: 1) Tone; 2) Acousti- 
cal perspective, or the ability to differentiate; 3) Selective 
listening, or ability to concentrate on a particular part; 4) 
Visual orientation; 5) Reverberative characteristics (of a 
room). Differences between monaural and binaural recording 
were demonstrated, with the advantages of the binaural sys- 
tem stressed; more of the hearing factors are present in 
binaural, or “three-dimensional” hearing. Mr. Carrington 
gave a number of demonstrations of recordings made in the 
modern binaural system, always a matter of keen interest 
to our members, and spoke of various microphone-placing 
techniques for recording both solo and group performance 
—a field in which he is highly expert. 

Singers assisting Mr. Carrington in recording, were Nancy 
Keller and James McEnery. 

Another “Get-Together” was held when Illinois members 
met for a luncheon at the Melbourne Hotel; it was well-at- 
tended and a pleasant hour was reported. 

George Oscar Bowen of Tulsa, Oklahoma, presented his 
“Tulsa Boy Singers” in a most interesting concert Tuesday 
afternoon, preceded by a talk describing his methods and 
philosophy of working with boys’ voices. A director of many 
years successful experience in this field of choral endeavor, 
Mr. Bowen traced past usages in adolescent voice down to the 
present time; he showed by demonstrations and description 
how he works for the proper use of the voice at various ages: 
he discussed the selection of music best suited for growing 
voices, and showed some of his vocalizing procedures. Solo 
songs by the four sections of the choir showed his success 
in securing a fine unison quality, in a particular section. The 
concert program by the choir included many varying types 
of music, interpreted very beautifully from both the vocal 
and stylistic viewpoints. It ranged from Palestrina and 
Bach to contemporary American chorus selections. 

Tuesday evening's events began with the Annual Banquet, 
in the Ballroom of the Sheraton, attended by some 200 mem- 
bers and guests. With Bernard Taylor in his usual master- 
ful form at toastmaster, the program and dinner were greatly 
enjoyed; introductions were made and acknowledged briefly. 
honoring the officers and distinguished guests, as well as local 
committee members. A plaque was presented the retiring 
president, Walter Allen Stults, by E. Clifford Toren, on behalf 
of the executive committee, in honor of his distinguished 
achievements as president during the past two years. 

Guest speaker at the banquet was Dr. Leigh Gerdine, chair- 
man of the Music Department of Washington University, St. 
Louis, whose address entitled “I Take Pleasure In Singing, Sir” 
was so challenging and so eloquent that it is published 
in its entirety in THE BULLETIN. 

Immediately following Dr. Gerdine’s address, the Concert 
Choir of Lincoln University, Jefferson City, Mo., presented 
a magnificent concert, under the direction of Dr. O. Anderson 
Fuller, a member of NATS. Many of the students in the 
choir had cut short their own Christmas holidays to travel 
back to Missouri to present this concert; this was an expression 
of devotion to their organization which was reflected in the 
manner in which they sang—with heartfelt musical and 
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spiritual dedication. All present agreed that this concert was 
one of the highlights of the convention. 

The highly interesting program included, among others 
choral works by Hassler, a 15th century Laude, Palestrina 
Gretchaninoff, Rachmaninoff, Shaw, Poulenc, Vaughan 
Williams, Roy Harris, O. Anderson Fuller, Korngold. Soloist: 
were Royland Wyatt, tenor and Roena M. Savage, soprano. 


Wednesday's sessions were entirely occupied with the busi 
ness of the Association; The Annual Business Meeting in the 
morning was presided over by President Stults, who also pre 
sented his presidential report. Officers’ reports had bee: 
previously mimeographed and distributed to the member, 
for their study; these were discussed and approved, as wer 
the various committee reports. Election of officers for th: 
biennium 1954-1955 followed the presentation of the slat 
by the nominating committee, read by the secretary, in th: 
absence of John Lester, committee chairman. The slate was 
elected unanimously. The presidential gavel, made personall\ 
by President Stults and presented by him to the association, 
was turned over to the new president, Bernard U. Taylor, 
New York City, who assumed the duties of his office, and 
continued the conduct of the meeting. After a noon meetiny 
of the newly elected executive committee, the remainder of 
the day was given over to a most exhilarating Town Meeting, 
during which many issues and topics of interest to members 
were discussed. Such meetings provide opportunity to all 
for airing views, asking questions, and general debate; they 
are without doubt one of the valuable functions of the As- 
sociation. 


The National Association owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Oren L. Brown and his committees on local arrangements: 
Mr. Brown was in charge of all arrangements; Mrs. Rosemary 
Greene Brinson, exhibits; Mrs. Emma S. Becker, banquet; 
James McEnery, Program printing and advertising; Weldon 
Whitlock, publicity and mailing; Katherine Cowan, Sunday 
evening Reception Cafe. St. Louis proved itself an hospitable 
host, in its Customary way. 


Abercrombie, Eleanor, Birmingham, Ala.; Bagely, Silvia, Grand 
Forks, N. D.; Ballew, Clay, Dittmer, Mo.; Becker, Emma, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Bowlus, Robert, Delaware, Ohio; Briess, F. B., Nashi- 
ville, Tenn.; Brinson, Rosemary, E. St. Louis, Ill.; Brown, Oren L., 
Ferguson, Mo.; Burton, W. L., Chicago, Ill.; Carley, James, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Cassling, Arthur, Davenport, Iowa; Cassling, 
Helen, Davenport, lowa; Sister M. Cecilia, O.S.F., Joilet, Iil.; 
Chambers, Irene, St. Louis, Mo.; Cleeland, Joseph, Jacksonvil’e, 
Ill.; Coffin, Berton, Boulder, Colo.; Comstock, Doris, Dallas, Tex.: 
Cowan, Katherine, St. Louis, Mo.; Crawford, Hadley, Indiano!a, 
lowa; Sister M. Susanna, Wichita, Kans.; Deacon, Stanley, Kansas 
City, Mo.; De Young, Richard, Chicago, Ill.;) Duckwall Cazrl, 
Corpus Christie, Tex.; Duey, Philip, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Duiy, 
Grace, Marion, Ill.; Eberl, William, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Eberso’e, 
Amos, Detroit, Mich.; Fauley, Leon, Bowling Greene, Ohio; F:r- 
guson, Bernard, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister M. Fidelis, S.S.N.T., \t. 
Louis, Mo.; Fuller, O. Anderson, Jefferson City, Mo.; Garlirs- 
house, Burton, Akron, Ohio; Garrett, Clyde Jay, Brownwocd, 
Tev.; Gilliland, Dale V., Columbus, Ohio; Gordon, Ann, Les 
Plaines, Ill.; Graham, George, Hinsdale, Ill.; Grant, Alexand:r, 
Boulder, Colo.; Griffith, Blanche N., Parkville, Mo.; Hamilt« n, 
Helen, Jacksonville, Ill.; Heyne, William, St. Louis, Mo.; Hin?s, 
Katherine, Bolivar, Mo.; Hobart, Henry, Enid, Okla.; Hopki»s, 
Helen, Highland Park, Mich.; Huls, Helen, St. Cloud, Mir.: 
Hunter, Marjorie, Chicago, Ill.; Sister M. Geraldine Jaco.s, 
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Workshops. If we can retain this increase in dues and at the 

sume time decrease the cost of administration and the Bulletin 

which is now being done, we will then be in a position to help 

{nance and expand our educational and other activities. 

Now may I speak about plans for the ensuing year. Space 

Coes not permit me to go into great detail so I will merely 

mention a part of the program which I have set as my objec- 

t ve for 1954. 

1. An expansion of the workshop program to include at 
least eight public forums throughout the country. Better 
planning of the educational programs, diversification of 
subject matter to suit the needs of individual districts, 
to give partial subsidization to faculty members to 
assure the presence of our outstanding leadership with- 
in and without the association at workshops, and to 
make our programs the very best obtainable. A pub- 
licity campaign to encourage attendance by members, 
non-members and younger teachers. 

2. The Local Chapters and the Local Study Groups, which 
in my opinion constitute the backlog and the real 
foundation of the National Association, should be fur- 
ther expanded and developed. If funds permit, we 
should give additional financial help to the Local Chap- 
ters and the Local Study Groups, to assure the con- 
tinuance and expansion of this important part of our 
educational program. 


A national convention in a city easily available to a 
majority of our membership, with a convention pro- 
gram completely revamped and with an entirely new 
format—one which will be stimulating, exciting and 
productive of rich results. Such a type of program is 
already in the making. 


> 


Additions to our membership already spoken of must 
be at all times one of our important objectives. I would 
like to see each member of NATS bring into our or- 
ganization one teacher who is of ‘high quality’. If each 
one of us would be responsible for one additional mem- 
ber this year, we could easily double our membership 
without loss of quality and with great gain for the 
Association. 


To create good will for our profession through the Na- 
tional Association whenever and wherever we can. We 
must feel closely tied together as members of NATS. 
We must be tolerant and understanding of each other's 
point of view—always ready and willing to learn some- 
thing from our colleagues, and ready at all times to up- 
hold the dignity of our profession. Let us give every 
assistance to the district, state and local offices. May 
we all contribute in every possible way to the columns 
of The Bulletin which is our main means of communi- 
cation. Let us aid the editor and his staff in the gather- 
ing of news and articles of interest to our membership. 
By all means let us remember that “deeds accomplished 
are more important than the honor.” 

Finally let us be kind, forget personal animosities and go 
forward together as a strong, united National Association of 
te.chers, serious and determined. 

May I wish everyone a happy and rewarding year both in 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE .. . 


(Continued from page 10) 


your professional and personal lives and I would like to wish 
you continuing success in all your activities. 


Faithfully yours, 
BERNARD TAYLOR 


| TAKE PLEASURE IN SINGING 
(Continued from page 8) 


where the voyces are good, and the same well sorted 
and ordered. 

8 The better the voyce is, the meeter it is to honour and to 
serve God there-with: and the voyce of man is chiefely 
to be imployed to that ende. 

Omnis spiritus laudet Dominum. 


Since singing is so good a thing, 
I wish all men would learne to sing.” 


* Address given by Dr. Gerdine, Blewett Professor of Music, 
Washington University, Saint Louis, Mo., at the annual ban- 
quet of the National Association in Saint Louis, December 


29, 1953. 


“Man is often a stranger to himself. Within him is a great 
invisible influence, an intuitive self which he little under- 
stands, and thereby denies its expression.” Anon. 


NOW IS THE TIME 
FOR CHORAL 


CONTEMPORARY CHORAL SERIES 
DEAR AUNT PHOEBE 


Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) 16 
FASHIONS CHANGE 

Jean Berger (SSA, Piano) 16 
FROM DEPTHS OF WOE I CRY TO THEE 

Ludwig Lenel (SATB divisi, a cappella) .20 
NO MAN IS AN ISLAND 

Jean Berger (SATB, a cappella) 20 
GOOD OF CONTENTMENT 

Jean Berger (SATB, a cappella) .25 
NEW BROOMS 

Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) .18 


HOW BEAUTIFUL THE QUEEN OF NIGHT 
Joseph Goodman (SATB, a cappella) 18 


THERE IS A WISDOM THAT IS WOE 
Marshall Bialosky (SATB, a cappella) .22 


Write for your sample copies today—and ask for our NEW 
CHORAL FOLDER, a complete listing including the Early Choral 
Masters Series. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO., pa. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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THE SONGS OF PETER WARLOCK ..... 


by Cecil Blanchard Selfridge, Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana 


It has recently been said that Peter Warlock was the most 
important English song-writer since John Dowland. This may 
be considered an extravagant claim, but if we attempt to 
traverse the dreary wastes of English song literature from the 
Elizabethan period to the present, side-stepping the tracks of 
those giants, the seventeenth century Purcell and the con- 
temporary Vaughan Williams and Delius, all of whom wrote 
voluminously in other forms, we will find little to confute the 
statement. Present day British composers have done much to 
restore the glory of their national song. Among them, 
Warlock’s genius has few peers, and no star in today’s galaxy 
of song composers shines more brightly than his. 


Readers who delight in a wealth of biographical details will . 


be confronted with a paucity of information regarding the life 
of Peter Warlock. The excellent biography by Cecil Gray has 
long been out of print. It is generally known that Warlock’s 
real name was Peter Heseltine, although the greater portion 
of his works was written under the Nom De Plume. His death 
in 1930 at the age of thirty-six was universally conceded to be 
suicide. His literary works include a biography of Delius, 
published in 1923 and recently revised and annotated by 
Hubert Foss, and “The English Ayre.” The latter is said to be 
one of the few books on music to be found in the library of 
the late Gustav Holst. For a brief period, 1920-21, Warlock’s 
literary talents found outlet in the editorship of The Sackbut, 
a music magazine. He wrote about one hundred songs for the 
solo voice, available from the catalogues of Oxford University 
Press, Boosey and Hawkes, and Augener Ltd. He also edited 
the lute songs of the Elizabethans and other old music in- 
cluding some of the “French Ayres.” 

Here is no Schubertian prodigality of output, but Warlock 
was a more careful composer than Schubert—as careful as 
Hugo Wolf, who may be his closest counterpart in the German 
school. Like Wolf, Warlock had a sensitive awareness of the 
inseparable friendship of music and poetry—an awareness 
which becomes apparent in the most cursory perusal of his 
works. In his book on Delius, Warlock writes, “We need music 
not because it is a substitute for, but because it is an infinite 
extension of the powers of spoken language.” The lines of his 
famous countryman, Robert Bridges: 


“I love all beautous things, 

I seek and adore them” 
must often come to the minds of those who make a serious 
study of the Warlock songs, as indeed they must have been in 
the mind of the composer himself. 

Warlock’s response to the rich field of English poetry has 
given us some of the finest songs in the contemporary period. 
Many of them are settings of Elizabethan poems for which he 
had a peculiar affinity. Of these, the Oxford University Press 
publishes twelve of the finest in one volume. 

The first is a setting of the beautiful poem “Sleep” taken 
from the play “The Woman Hater” by “those renowned 
twinnes of poetry,” the celebrated Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Here is one of the most delightful examples of Warlock’s com- 
plex art. Long-drawn phrases for the voice are interwoven 
with a counter melody in the piano part. Changes of meter are 
frequent but always logical. This song, which inevitably brings 


18 


to mind the famous soliloquy on sleep from Shakespeare's 
Henry IV, is only for those singers who are dedicated to pro- 
jecting the splendor of English verse. In the key of G minor: 
throughout, it ends with a lovely G major cadence. 

“Pretty Ring Time,” a setting of Shakespeare’s “It Was . 
Lover and His Lass,” has the abandon and unconstraint so often 
lacking in the plethora of versions since Morley’s. Too man, 
composers have accomplished nothing more than a trite prett - 
ness for these light-hearted lines. Warlock’s captivating pian» 
part, Staccatissimo Sempre, with wide spaced chords, provid: 
just the right frame for the delicate melody. This refreshinz 
song breathes of the hedgerows of the English countryside. 

“Rest, Sweet Nymphs” has a tender, gently moving 6/3 
melody over a faintly dissonant piano part. (It seems in- 
congruous to use the term “accompaniment” for these so 
closely knit works.) The octave interval on the words “slee» 
sweetly” is exactly right and the song carries singer and 
listeners alike on a softly undulating wave to its subdued close. 

The gay imsouciance of Shakespeare's “Sigh No More, 
Ladies,” with its slightly acrid humor, is heightened by the 
dissonant piano part. The tempo indication is fast and in Strict 
Time. Very telling are the repetitions of the rapidly moving 
“hey nonny” against passages of descending fourth in the left 
hand. The somewhat angular melodic line provides the requi- 
site air of carelessness. 

“And Wilt Thou Leave Me Thus,” after Sir Thomas Wyatt's 
poem, is one of the finest dramatic songs in contemporary 
vocal literature. This passionate outpouring is in strong con- 
trast to Warlock’s settings of the more bucolic texts, and is 
highly recommended for a dramatic tenor or a high baritone. 
The range is C sharp to F, but the first sweeping phrase starts 
on the high F. It is of operatic quality throughout, and its 
surging drive demands a propulsive utterance. The last phrase, 
with a leap from G flat to the F above, on the words “Say 
Nay!” can be very thrilling. 

Of the half dozen versions of “Passing By” known to this 
writer, Warlock’s is the only one which uses all six verses. 
Most composers have set only three; Thomas Ford (1607) has 
set four. Warlock’s song is a simple tune, utterly free of the 
sentimentality which cloys in some other versions, but seerns 
one of his less inspired efforts. 


The mad pranks of “Robin Goodfellow” are cleverly de- 
picted in the puckish piano part of this capricious song. Tempo 
indication is fairly fast and Robin's elfin gayety is more than 
suggested by wayward rhythms and wide intervals in te 
melodic line. 

In “Fair and True” from Berton’s “Melancholic Humou:s” 
(1600), Warlock has written a lovely quiet air against a 
harmonically rich piano part. The tempo is slow and 1x¢ 
song should be sung with simplicity and tenderness. It iv a 
beautiful and rewarding work. 


“The Lover’s Maze,” with text by the famous poet ¢ad 
song-writer, Thomas Campion, is one of the compos: rs 
strongly rhythmic songs. The bold forthright melody mo es 
briskly against a staccato piano part and rushes precipitously 

(Continued on page 19) 
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to its close without ritard. The Purcellian repetition of single 
words adds a piquant touch. 

In “Cradle Song,” John Phillip'’s poem is put in the con- 
ventional 6/8 meter, but the whole is set forth with a com- 
plete absence of the too-sweet cliches that so often charac- 
terize songs of this type. The gentle dissonance of the closely 
picked chords colors the somewhat pallid text. 

Fast and Gay is the tempo indication for “Jillian of 
Berry.” These delightfully curving and rapidly moving phrases 
with their spacious melody quickly develop the mood of frank 
jollity in this fine song. Tone clusters in the close of the piano 
part give it a biting zest. Jillian, who seems a girl eminently 
worth knowing, “dwells on a hill, and hath good beer and 
ale to sell.” 

The last song in the album is “Twelve Oxen.” Comparison 
with the admirable setting by John Ireland, whose tasteful 
songs are a delight, shows Warlock’s version to be more 
closely wedded to the text. Ireland’s melody is subtly shaped 
and beautiful, but in its very beauty lies an over-restraint. 
Here is needed the robust folk-quality so easily and naturally 
supplied by Warlock. An optional chorus part is given, and a 
fine pianist is imperative. 

Among the many Warlock songs published separately by 
Oxford is the beautiful “Autumn Twilight” with text by 
Arthur Symons. The spirit of Moussorgsky broods over this 
sombre and introspective work. A quiet melody moves gently 
over a background of fourths and later of triplets. The words 
“lover with lover wandering” are accompanied by wide spaced 
chords which again evoke Moussorgskian color. We are again 
reminded of Warlock’s “Delius,” in which he writes: “Serenity 
... is one of the essential qualities of the great art of all ages.” 

“Balulalow” is yet another lullaby by an unknown poet of 
the XVI century. Warlock has here cast his cradle song in a 
mold somewhat different from those previously reviewed. The 
drooping melodic line gives a portent of sorrow, and the color 
of the entire song is dark. A reiterated E flat in the bass 
throughout the first two pages gives place to a rhythmical 
rocking figure in the remainder of the song. The poem is one 
of the loveliest ever penned in praise of the infant Jesus, and 
the song should be welcome on Christmas programs. 

As we have seen, Shakespeare is no terrain vague for War- 
lock, and he oftens finds his happiest inspiration in the poet's 
mirthful moods. “Mockery” is the composer's version of the 
familiar “With Daisies Pied,’ and this is one of Warlock’s 
most telling examples of skill in making the music fit the text. 
The piano part, Sempre StaccatissimoE Senza Uedale, races 
over the keyboard at a furious tempo, and the long cachin- 
nating phrases dexterously dispel any atmosphere of pastoral 
serenity which less discerning composers have mistakenly read 
into the poem. 

I Have a Garden” may be regarded as an instance of War- 
lock’s response to the text of his songs. Thomas Moore's 
somewhat uninspired poem has certainly not been enhanced 
by the commonplace setting the composer has made. It is a 
rather trite ditty, and surprisingly, the piano part does little 
to relieve its dullness. This is one of Warlock’s rare arid spots. 

lrom Augener’s catalogue come two songs of the roistering 
type so dear to the hearts of baritones. “Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy,” more familiar to American ears in the inferior Deems 
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Taylor version, shows Warlock as the ideal composer for Mase- 
field’s lusty poem. The old sea-dog’s uninhibited paganism is 
more simply and freely portrayed by Warlock’s facile touch 
than by Taylor's labored fussiness. 

“Mr. Belloc’s Fancy,” another song in praise of the cup 
that cheers, is a jolly, care-free tune with a colorful and amus- 
ing piano part. A sly dig at ecclesiastical dignity is taken 
with the ending: “Hey, Dominus, Domine, Dominum, Do- 
mini; hey diddle, diddle, Domino.” 

Two songs on poems by Edward Shanks bring out Warlock’'s 
feeling for contemporary poetry as well as that of earlier times. 
“The Singer” has a graceful tune with a delicately etched piano 
part whose triplets adequately support the words: “like float- 
ing bubbles whose colours are the coloured melodies.” “Late 
Summer,” also the subject of an equally lovely song by Ivor 
Gurney under the title “The Fields are Full,” shows Warlock’s 
sympathy for quiet moods. Both melody and piano part are 
more elaborate than in Gurney’s song, but the identity of the 
music with the retrospective nature of the poem is as suc- 
cessfully preserved. The tempo is Lento Molto, Tranquallo. A 
sensitive mezzo-soprano or baritone will find this work a 
grateful vehicle. 

From Boosey & Hawkes come two fine Christmas songs. 
“Bethlehem Down,” with the usual piano part superseded by 
organ, is a simple unaffected tune which makes a very appro- 
priate support for Bruce Blunt's poem. Warlock uses here, 
though sparingly, the device of consecutive flowing thirds in 
the organ part, which in Wolf's “Nun Wandre Maria” sug- 
gested to Frank Walker and also to Ernest Newman, the two 
figures of Mary and Joseph wandering through the night. 
Whereas Wolf uses this device throughout the entire song, and 
aga'n in his “Fuhr mich, Kind nach Bethlehem,” making his 
intention unmistakable, Warlock uses it only where the lines 
of the poem inevitably suggest the idea. It seems completely 
appropriate in all three cases. 

“As Ever I Saw” has been heard more often than other 
more deserving of Warlock’s songs, which is not to deprecate 
the worth of this rather good song. The poem is delightful 
and the composer has risen to it. For some reason the last 
four measures always suggest to me these lines by Alice 
Meynell: 

“A phrase of notes resembling stars, 
Simple and spiritual notes of light.” 


CHAPTER NOTES (Cont. from page 15) 


(BOSTON ) 
geron, Leslie Kyle, Margot Warner, Marie 
Sundelius, Rayel Gordon, Theo Carreiro, sim ty 


Marguerite La Liberte, Arthur Wilson, Iride 


Pilla, Lola Monbleau, Wesley Copplestone; NON-MEMBER 
Elva Boyden acted as moderator. 
At the close of the meeting a coffee hour BULLETIN 
was enjoyed. 
riptions 
SAN FRANCISCO Subscrip 
A meeting of the San Francisco Chapter Needed 


of NATS was held on Jan. 10th at the 
home of its president, Irma Randolph in 
Oakland, California. It was well attended by 
district members. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


(Continued from page 19) 


AND MISCELLANEOUS 


SAN FRANCISCO (Cont. ) 

A drive for membership was suggested 
and methods discussed as to the best ways of 
approach according to NATS formula. A 
committee was appointed and will report 
results at the next meeting. It was also de- 
cided to hold meetings monthly hereafter. A 
social repast was enjoyed by all present. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

There will be a South Carolina State 
meeting on February 19, at Bob Jones Uni- 
versity, Greenville, S. C., Radiana Pazmor, 
state chairman, presiding. The following 
program has been planned: 

. Psychology and the Singing Voice. 

. Report by Katherine Pfohl in curri- 
culum requirements for degrees in voice 
in South Carolina colleges. 

3. Voice clinic. 

. Voice Therapy, presented by Radiana 
Pazmor. 

. General discussion. 

. Tour of Bob Jones University. 

. Dinner offered the membership by Bob 
Jones University. 

. Members invited by the University to 
attend the performance of “Il Trova- 
tore” in the Bob Jones Opera House, 
with Metropolitan Opera stars in the 
leading roles. 

Students and non-members will be wel- 
comed at the dinner and the performance 
on payment of a small dinner charge and 
the regular price of the opera seats. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
The North Carolina Chapter of the NATS 
held a Mid-Winter Study Session at the 
University of North Carolina January 8 
in Hill Music Hall. The session was open 
to all teachers and students of singing as 
well as members. Joel Carter, president of 
the Chapter, was general chairman of the 
three discussions which proved stimulating 
to the 47 who attended. Following is the 
program. 
Session I 
Effective Vocalizing and Voice Care 
NATS leaders: Edgar Vom Lehn, 
Burlington 
Edwin Blanchard, Raleigh 
Consultant: Dr. Newton Fischer, throat 
specialist, Chapel Hill 
Issues: (a) Attaining top vocal efficiency 
(b) Vocalises for “keeping in 
shape” 
(c) Throat hygiene for singers and 
students 
(d) Can correct singing or practice 
overtax voices? 
(Cont. in 3rd column) 


LISTING OF STATE CHAIRMEN 
EASTERN DISTRICT: 


Connecticut, Mrs. Lempi S. Rimpila, New London 

Delaware, Mr. Donald Butterworth, Delaware City 

Dist. of Columbia, Mr. James Leuven McLain, 
Washington 

Maine, Mrs. Louise Baxter Colgan, Waterville 

Maryland, Mr. Justin Williams, Baltimore 

—* Mr. Edwin O. Wing, Jr., Newton- 
ville 

New Jersey, Mr. Donald Gage, Madison 

New Hampshire, Mr. George Faulkner, Henniker 

New York, Mrs. Louise E. Sleep, Buffalo 

Pennsylvania, Dail W. Cox, Feasterville 

Rhode Island, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis, Woon- 


Vermont, ‘Mrs. Lauria P. Grandey 
SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


florida, Mr. Lyman P. Prior, Jacksonville 

Georgia, Mr. Haskell Boyter, Atlanta 

North Carolina, Mr. Dan E. Vornholt, Greenville 

South Carolina, Miss gatos Pazmor, Spartanburg 

Virginia, Mrs. Hazel W. Gildersleeve, Harrisonburg 

West Virginia, Mr. R. Wayne Hugoboom, Hunt- 
ington 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Alabama, William Winfield Crawford, Birmingham 
Kentucky, Mr. Rolf E. Hovey, Berea 

Louisiana, Willis F. Ducrest, Lafayette 
Mississippi, Mrs. Margarette Cox, Clinton 
Tennessee, Mrs. Lelia Leslie, Knoxville 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Illinois, Dr. Harvey Ringel, Chicago 

Indiana, Mr. George Newton, Indianapolis 
Michigan, Mr. Cameron McLean, Detroit 
Missouri, Mrs. Margaret Scott, Kansas City 
Ohio, Mr. Ferris E. Ohl, Tiffin 

Wisconsin, Mr. William Eberl, Milwaukee 
NORTHERN DISTRICT 

lowa, Mr. Herald I. Stark, Iowa_ City 
Minnesota, Mr. Elias J. Hallin g, Mankato 
Nebraska, Dr. Theodore Stelzer, Seward 
North Dakota, Miss Sylvia Bagley, Grand Forks 
South Dakota, Mr. Clifford Olson, Sioux Falls 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Arkansas, Miss Elizabeth Ellis, Fayetteville 
Colorado, Mr. Roger Fee, Denver 
Kansas, Mr. Harold A. Decker, Wichita 


New Mexico, Miss Jane Snow, Albuquerque 

Oklahoma, Mrs. Vera Neilson, Oklahoma City 

Texas (North) Dr. Ciyde J. Garrett, Brownwoc J 

CALIFORNIA—WESTERN DISTRICT 

Arizona, Mr. Frederick Hartung, Phoenix 

California (North), Miss Elizabeth Wills, Seo 
Francisco 

Nevada ————————_- 

Utah. Mr. Walter Welti, Logan 

NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Idaho, Mrs. Nellie Ostrom, Twin Falls 
Montana. 
Robert Walls, Corvallis 


Oregon, Mr. 
Washington —————————- 
Wyoming, Mr. George W. Gunn, Laramie 


NORTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 
Session II 
The “Open Throat” versus the “Low Laryn.” 
NATS leaders: Walter Golde, Chapel Hi!I 
Paul Peterson, Winston-Salem 
Consultant: Dr. George Ferguson, lary.- 
gologist, Durham 
Issues: (a) Problems of verbalizing these 
basic principles 
(b) How are these phenonemia 
related in voice production? 
(c) Physiology of the normal 
larynx. 
(d) Dangers of the mechanical ap- 
proach to singing 
Session III 
Problems of teaching the Untalented or IlIl- 
Qualified Student 
NATS leaders: James Wood, Durham 
Geraldine Cate, Raleigh 


(Continued on page 24) 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 


The End of the World .. 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS: 
ELLIOTT CARTER 


HERBERT ELWELL 


ROSS LEE FINNEY 
DAVID HOLDEN 
WERNER JOSTEN 
ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


EUGENE WEIGEL 


THE VALLEY MUSIC PRESS 


of Mount Holyoke College and Smith College 


JOHN DUKE songs for medium voice 
My Soul is an Enchanted Boat 


SONGS 
Voyage 
RICHARD DONOVAN — Four Songs 
Away, Delights 
Song for a Dance .... 
O, Love How thou art Tired Out 
with Rhyme ........ 
Here Denne a Lusty Wooer 
JOHN DUKE — two songs published in one volume: 
White in the Moon the Long t 
Road Lies 


XXth Century f 


Agamede’s Song ... 
Suffolk Owl .... 


Three 17th Century 
A Land Dirge 
Christmas 


The Fiddlers 
_ Four Songs for Women’s Voices (SSA) .20 
Please mail orders and inquiries to: 
VALLEY MUSIC PRESS, SAGE HALL 21 
SMITH COLLEGE, NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


When writing to our advertisers, please mention THE BULLETIN 
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The Fourth National UNESCO Convention met on the 
University of Minnesota campus in Minneapolis, September 
15-17. Five hundred delegates, representing many educational, 
religious, benevolent, fraternal, cultural and learned groups, 
were present to hear reports, to discuss methods and policies 
and to be informed in general about the world-wide work 
of UNESCO. The meeting was not legislative; no resolutions 
were passed, but a great deal of information was disseminated 
with the hope that the delegates would later spread the gospel 
of international good will and understanding in their own 
home communities. 

UNESCO—short for UNITED NATIONS EDUCA- 
TIONAL, SCIENTIFIC AND CULTURAL ORGANIZA- 
TION—is an important agency of UNITED NATIONS. It 
grew out of the conviction on the part of many thinking 
people that there was need for a new approach to the solution 
of the many tensions caused by widespread inequalities in the 
distribution of the requisites of human welfare. UN by itself, 
working at the top inter-governmental level, and bound by 
traditional diplomacy, could do little to relieve these tensions. 
More direct action on the level of the people, using the means 
of free exchange of ideas and techniques, was called for, and 
UNESCO was born. The difference of scope between UN 
and UNESCO was clearly demonstrated in the opening general 
session which was open to the public and largely attended. 
The two main features of the program were a major-dipiomatic 
address by Under Secretary of State, Walter Bedel Smith, and 
the world premier of a full length documentary film showing 
typical examples of the work of UNESCO in remote areas 
of Thailand and Mexico. Mr. Smith's talk was the old fashioned 
sabre-rattling speech intended to deter a potential enemy from 
attacking, while the film showed in actual practice the tech- 
niques of creating good will by bringing literacy, the principles 
of elementary health and sanitation and improved methods 


of food production and industrial techniques to backward areas 
of the world. 


The annual budget of UNESCO is only $12,000,000, con- 
tributed by 64 member nations. This, as one delegate pointed 
out, is less than some large tobacco companies spend for ad- 
vertising alone. It does not allow for the giving of much 
material aid. Nor does it allow for the sending of many 
highly paid trained technicians to work directly among the 
people. Therefore it seems better to inaugurate a program of 
technical assistance, principally through the interchange of 
students and teachers, and the distribution of books and pam- 
phlets. The students, trained in the schools of the more favored 
nations, or in the schools of their own nation by the help of 
technicians imported from abroad, will learn methods of 
solving their own problems, and will then go back to their 
own people in the hinterlands and put in practice the tech- 
niques they have learned. They are equipped to introduce the 
most elementary but effective means of removing illiteracy, 
bad health and sanitation practices and inefficient and in- 
adequate agricultural and industrial techniques. It has been 
shown that these native workers are better able to overcome 
the natural prejudices and superstitions of their people, and 
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at a cost in money much less than if workers from more 
highly favored nations were employed. But many problems 
still remain, particularly in the area of books and technical lit- 
erature. In most cases very few books exist in these backward 
countries. Of what use is learning to read, if after learning 
there is nothing to read? But the problem of supplying books 
of other countries is aggravated by the existence of rigid 
copyright laws, or if books do become available there are 
great delays between request and final delivery. A typical 
example was the case where some books on advanced agri- 
cultural subjects were badly needed in Japan, but could not 
be translated because of copyright regulations. Another good 
example is the fact that many choice recordings of native 
music of other countries are difficult or impossible to import 
because of rigid trade restrictions and embargoes. Thus it is 
impossible for the average American music lover to develop 
an appreciation for much of the most authentic and charac- 
teristic oriental music. UNESCO seems neither able nor eager 
to set up extensive programs for developing the higher levels 
of the fine arts. The major concern seems to be to see that 
the underprivileged countries learn to help themselves in rais- 
ing their levels of literacy, health and subsistence, the assump- 
tion being that the development of their own arts will follow 
as a natural course. Primitive arts already existing are always 
encouraged but usually on a supplementary basis, e.g., the 
technical adviser who can play a guitar joins the group of 
natives in their celebrations after the work is done, etc. There 
is not much inclination to introduce outside cultures. 

The work of UNESCO can be said to comprise a new 
philosophy in the establishment of mutual accord and under- 
standing between nations and the removal of tensions result- 
ing from too unequal distribution of the means of human 
welfare. UN in its primary capacity of traditional diplomacy 
can do little for the people directly. UNESCO being designed 
to work on a lower level of contact, can approach the problem 
in a direct and practical way. The fact that there is a very 
small financial budget necessitates the use of workers who are 
consecrated and devoted to the cause of human welfare, even 
when the financial return is small. The work of UNESCO 
does not often make conspicuous newspaper headlines but 
it is a hopeful factor in a troubled world. 

“This report made for NATS was intended for publication in the 
November-December 1953 issue of THE BULLETIN, but lack of 
space prevented its inclusion. As its contents should prove of 


interest to members of a learned society such as NATS it is pub- 
lished herewith. 


SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 16) 


Atchison, Kans.; Johnson, Marion, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Janis, 
Lucile, Indianapolis, Ind.; Klingstedt, Paul, Stillwater, Okla.; 
Kroeger, Louise, St. Louis, Mo.; Lago, Ida E., Wichita, Kans.; 
Larson, C. Robert, Waverly, lowa; Sister M. Laudesia, Milwaukee, 
Wisc.: McCook, Lilian, Natchitoches, La.; McEnery, James W., 
Ferguson, Mo.; MacKenzie, Mignon B., Wheaton, Ill.; Marble, 
Mrs. R. H., Holden, Mass.; Sister M. Marcina, O.S.F., Milwaukee, 
Wisc.; Metzger, Zerlina M., Chicago, Ill.; Miller, J. Oscar, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.; Morill, Georgia K., Detroit, Mich.; Neilson, Vera 
(Continued on page 22) 
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O MAKE OUR HEARTS TO BLOSSOM, by Jos. W. Clokey. C. C. Birchard 

Co., Boston. 1S¢ 

A serious anthem for 7-part (SSAATBB) chorus, from He is Risen. The 

music is simply arranged, generally chordal in character, and built around 

text by Robert Hillyer. To be sung a cappella; piano accomp. for rehearsal. 
Vocal range and tessitura normal. 4 pages; approx. 22 min. 


JESUS CHRIST, MY SURE DEFENSE. Johann Criiger (1598-1662). Theo. 

Presser Co., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 15¢ 

This lovely old hymn tune, edited by Karlheinz and Irene Funk, for 

SATB in 3-2 and 2-2 time, and arranged for 3 stanzas, is suitable for Easter 

service. Text translated by Catherine Winkworth. To be sung a cappella. 
Vocal range and tessitura easy. 2 pages. 


rarer. a. by George Brandon. Canyon Press, Inc., E. Orange, 
22c 


A short, joyous anthem, in carol mood, for SATB, with organ or piano 
accomp. Text and setting by George Brandon. Portion of anthem sung 
in unison. Easy vocal range and tessitura throughout. 5 pages. 


JOY DAWNED AGAIN ON EASTER DAY, by Charles M. Hobbs. Canyon 
Press, Inc., E. Orange, 26c 
An impressive anthem for SAB; brass quartet and organ accomp. 
Melody is from Geistliche Kirchengesing (1623), to which Mr. Hobbs has 
given a festival setting. Verses 1 and 2 translated from the Latin by J. 
Neale; verse 3 by Athelston Riley (1858). Opens with unison chorus. Strong 
Alleluia-Amen conclusion. Music is relatively simple, but forceful, witn 
normal vocal range and tessitura for all parts. 8 pages. 


A CAROL FOR EASTER, by Charles T. Talmadge. Canyon Press, Inc., 

E. Orange, N. J. 22¢ 

A short anthem in carol form of two verses and refrain, for SATB 

a cappella. Text from the Fifth Century Latin (in English). Accomp. for 

rehearsal. Rather fast moving and joyous in character. Easy singing tessitura 
and range. 2 pages. 


ALLELUIA! CHRIST IS RISEN, by Richard Warner. The H. W. Gray 
Co., Inc., N. Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London). 20¢ 
A big anthem, well constructed, for SATB, with Youth Choir ad lib., 
based on an old tune of J. D. Jones (1868). Text by Charles Wesley (1739). 
Organ or piano accomp. Occasional double parts. Music is joyous and 
spontaneous in character, with soprano, alto and tenor incidental soli. For 
effective execution required weil-trained, capable choir of good size. Vocal 
range and tessitura normal. 10 pages. 


CAROL OF JOY, Arr. by Allen Walker. The H. W. Gray Co., Inc., N. Y. 

(Agents for Novello & Co., London). 18c¢ 

An Easter carol, based on a French tune and arranged for SATB chorus. 

Quaint text translated by Percy Dearmer (1867-1936). Organ accomp. Por- 

tions to be sung a cappella. Opens witn all unison voices. Very easy 
singing range and tessitura. 5 pages. 


CHRIST THE LORD IS RISEN AGAIN. Arr. by Pierce Getz. The H. W. 
Gray Co., N. Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London). 18&¢ 

An impressive anthem for well-balanced SATB chorus, based on a 
13th century sacred folksong, with 16th century text translated by Catharine 
Winkworth. Opens with unison chorus, all parts joining. Portions in canon 
style. Effective conclusion in 4-part harmony. Normal vocal range and 


tessitura. 8 pages. 
THE WAY TO JERUSALEM, by Harold W. Friedell. Tne H. W. Gray 
Co., Inc., N. Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London). Ye 


A rather lengthy Palm Sunday anthem for SATB, witi baritone sco. 
Text arr. by Leonard Young. Organ accomp. Moods varied, wit occasio al 
dramatic moments, depicting the ride to Jerusalem. An impressive num! er 
for well balanced choir. Tessitura normal. 10 pages. 


O COME AND MOURN WITH ME, by David H. Williams. The H. uf 

Gray Co., Inc., N. Y. (Agents for Novello & Co., London). sc 

A simple but serious anthem for SATB, suitable for Lent or Holy Week 

use. Vocally and instrumentally is chordal in style. Organ accom ad 

text by Rev. Frederick W. Faber (1814-53). Easy vocal rar.:¢. 
Pages. 


ALLELUIA! TO THE TRIUNE MAJESTY, by Richard Warner. C. C. 

Birchard & Co., Boston. &¢ 

A joyful, triumphant anthem for SA or unison chorus of women’s voices. 

Text by C. Wordsworth. The music is simple and tuneful in form ond 
style, with impressive, broad concluding phrases. Easy tessitura. 6 page: 


SONG OF EASTER, by Achille P. Brogers. Carl Fischer, Inc., N. Y. 0c 
A virile anthem of contrasting calm and animated moods for 2-r ut 
(SA) chorus, with organ or piano accomp. Text from the Gree Office of 
Easter. Opens with unison soprano lines, followed by unison soprano «nd 
alto, and concludes in tull chorus of harmonized parts. Strong Alle! tia 
ending. Normal singing range and tessitura. 7 pages. 3 min., 13 sec. 


SECULAR 
A —— OF MOUNTAIN SONG. Broadcast Music, Inc., 
ity Nios 
This book contains some of the best examples of Appalachian Moun) ain 
songs, as sung by the Ritchie family of Perry County, Kentucky, delightfully 
illustrated. An interesting addition to the folklore library. 


DAISY’S SONG, By George Cory. Associated Music Publishers, Inc., N. Y. 

City. 

A vivacious and attractive composition for solo voice, with brilliant 

piano accomp.; set to poem of John Keats. For medium or low voice. 
Easy singing tessitura. 6 pages. 


STOPPING BY WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING, by Ann MacDonald 

Diers. Galaxy Music Corp., N. Y. City. 60¢ 

A rather simple but highly eftective song for solo voice, registering the 

various moods of the woods and winter in picturesque fasnion. Piano 

accomp. Poem by Robert Frost. Normal vocal tessitura. For medium 
voice (D to F sharp). Perf. time 2'2-min. 


SAINT LOUIS CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 21) 


R., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Nelson, Carl L., Muncie, Ind.; Neri, 
Josephine, Boulder, Colo.; Newton, George, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nicholas, Louis, Nashville, Tenn.; Ohl, Ferris E., Tiffin, Ohio; 
Pazmor, Radiana, Spartanburg, S. C.; Pearson, Charles, Waban, 
Mass.; Peterson, Hazel, Peoria, Ill.; Phillips, William, Chicago, 
Ill; Putman, Arnold E., Greenville, S. C.; Remsberg, Laura M., 
Indiana, Pa.; Rice, William C., Baldwin, Kans.; Ringel, Harvey, 
Chicago, IIl.; Sister M. Rosemarie, Chicago, Ill.; Ross, William E., 
Bloomington, Ind.; Scott, Margaret, Kansas City, Mo.; Seale, John 
W., Jamestown, N. D.; Shanahan, Kaye, Alton, Ill.; Sharnova, 
Sonia, Chicago, Ill.; Sheridan, Margaret, St. Paul, Minn.; Smith, 
Naomi West, Chicago, Ill.; Stark, Herald, lowa City, Iowa; Stel- 
zer, Theodore G., Seward, Neb.; Stevens, Valerie K., Granite 
City, Ill.; Streim, Francis J., Vermillion, S. D.; Stults, Walter A., 
Denton, Tex.; Tanner, Earle, Evanston, Ill.; Taylor, Bernard, New 
York, N. Y.; Thut, John, Minneapolis, Minn.; Tingley, Gertrude, 
Boston, Mass.; Tooley, Frederick, Lansing, Mich.; Toren, E. 
Clifford, Evanston, Ill.; Van Deursen, Hardin, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Veld, Henry, Rock Island, Ill.; Wakeland, F. V., Carbondale, IIl.; 
Walker, Pearl, St. Charles, Mo.; Ward, Rachel H., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Wells, Phradie, Kirksville, Mo.; Westerman, Kenneth, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Whitlock, Weldon, Clayton, Mo.; Wilson, Francis 
B., St. Louis, Mo.; Wise, B. Fred., Chicago, Ill.; Woods, Robert 
W., Greenville, Ill.; Bowen, George Oscar, Tulsa, Okla.; Savage, 
Roena, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Non-Members Attending Convention 
Billups, Kenneth, St. Louis, Mo.; Sister Alice Marie, East St. 
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Louis, Ill.; Sister Mary Daniel, O.S.F., Hubbard Woods, Ill. 
Sister M. Elsa, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Hamilton, G. H., Jack- 
sonville, Ill.; Henderson, Mable, St. Louis, Mo.; Hilb, Birdie, St 
Louis, Mo.; Sister Clement Marie, Kansas City, Mo.; Johnson, 
Mrs. Merion, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Krogsted, Norman L., College- 
dale, Tenn.; Sister Grace Marie, St. Louis, Mo.; Mussulman, Jo- 
seph, Evanston, Ill.; Schroeder, Rose, Enterprise, Kans.; Simpkins, 
Warren G., Granite City, Ill.; Slyman, Joseph, Belleville, Ill. 
Stephenson, Charles, Jacksonville, Texas; Tarver, Helen, New 
Concord, Ohio; Sister Theoda, S.S.N.D., St. Louis, Mo.; Wake- 
land, Wm. F., Camp Atterbury, Ind.; Westerman, Carol, Ann 
Arbor, Mich.; Zate, Gladys, Detroit, Mich. 


"A great man would not do an unjust act or kill an innocent 
person, even tf by doing so he could rule the world.” 
Mencius 


HAVE YOU SENT IN THE NAME OF 
A NON-MEMBER SUBSCRIBER TO THE 
BULLETIN? 


“Men who are devoid of the power of spiritual perception are 
unable to recognize anything than can be seen externally.” 
Paracelsus 
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THE PRESIDENT’'S ANNUAL (1953) REPORT .. . 


Inasmuch as the 1953 annual business 
meeting is now Officially under way, the 
time has arrived when the customary presi- 
dential report must be presented for con- 
sideration by the entire NATS membership. 
For those here present, by word of mouth; 
for those unable to attend, through the 
columns of the BULLETIN. Now there are 
tines when, for obvious reasons, a presiding 
ollicer is extremely reluctant to make such 
an accounting. Happily enough however, 
this occasion does not fall in that category, 
since it is with justifiable pride that, as your 
retiring president, I take the floor briefly 
te acquaint you with the more sailent aspects 
of the past year’s accomplishments. It is 
indeed a pleasure to state that these have 
been both numerous and _ impressive, 
eloquently testifying to the fact that NATS 
is steadily growing in numbers and, at the 
same time, is acquiring ever mounting 
prestige as an organization whose ethical, 
moral and professional standards are be- 
yond reproach. When one recalls that, as of 
1944, the year of NATS inception, vocal 
teachers were the butt of constant ridicule 
as being unable ever to agree concerning 
basic vocal tenets, this metamorphic status 
looms up as a colossal achievement. For, 
where once pedagogical chaos was the order 
of the day, there is now in evidence a com- 
mendable trend toward general agreement 
concerning underlying basic vocal precepts. 
And, what is of still greater importance, a 
much more charitable attitude of teacher 
“Y” with reference to the studio modus 
operandi of teacher “Z. All of which is 
developing a spirit of solidarity that must 
inevitably redound to the permanent welfare 
of vocal teachers as a group. 

As of this immediate present, our mem- 
bership roster shows a rather astonishing 
increase in numbers. While the hoped for 
biennial goal of 500 such, i.e. new members, 
was not attained, nevertheless approxi- 
mately 400 carefully screened applicants 
were approved and subsequently enrolled. 
Unfortunately, this total does not represent 
net gain, since against it should be charged 
off the sum of those lost by reasons of de- 
Mise, resignation and/or dropping as being 
delinquent in payment of dues. Even so, the 
1300 in good standing as of 1951 have been 
augmented to slightly over 1600 as of the 
close of 1953. When one considers the rigid 
thrce-way screening to which all applicants 
are subjected, such growth establishes some- 
thing of an unusual record. 

Nothwithstanding the unavoidable in- 
crexsed financial outlay attendant upon any 
procram of expansion comparable to that 
in which NATS is currently engaged, the 
treasurer’s latest word is the encouraging 
one that the treasury is in the black. To be 
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sure, the actual credit balance is not too 
large in size, yet the fact does remain that, 
contrary to expectation, it has not been 
necessary to dip into the contingent fund, 
although that menace was averted by a very 
narrow margin. The slight raise in dues ap- 
proved as going into effect during 1954, 
added to the sum of dues to be paid by an 
anticipated large number of new members, 
should provide necessary additional work- 
ing capital. In this connection, it should 
be noted that, as soon as the Budget Com- 
mittee is in possession of data sufficient to 
warrant such action, it will be able to for- 
mulate a budget, rigid adherence to the 
provisions of which will, without any doubt, 
result in better regulated expenditures, at- 
tended by consequent economies. Hence 
there is little, if any, reason to forsee, at any 
time in the future, a financial status other 
than the one of enduring solvency. 

Certainly no one of our members is more 
richly deserving of the accolade herewith 
tendered than Leon Carson, editor of THE 
BULLETIN. Child of his creation, he has 
nurtured it with paternal affection. Like de- 
votion has been manifest on the part of 
Assistant Editor Harold C. Luckstone and 
Associate Editors William Wheeler, Ruth 
Douglass and Homer G. Mowe. Nor, in 
passing out encomiums, should one over- 
look Arthur Gerry who has “doubled in 
brass” as advertising director. United in 
service, they have constituted a winning 
team in that they have made the 
BULLETIN one of the foremost profes- 
sional publications now in print. 

Due to remarkable cooperation of the 
Workshop Committee under highly compe- 
tent supervision of Vice-President Helen 
Huls as chairman, the 1953 workshops 
were phenomenally successful, scholastically 
as well as financially. New ones at 
Missoula, Montana and Mijnneapolis, 
Minnesota, proved to be welcome additions 
supplanting those discontinued at Indiana, 
Drew and Southern California Universities. 
Both attendance and interest attained new 
and unexpected “highs,” in addition to 
which each and every Workshop showed 
substantial profits. Therefore the highest 
possible praise should be extended to the 
several directors, viz:—Dale V. Gilliland 
and co-chairman Louis H. Diercks, Ohio 
State University; John L. Lester and co- 
chairmen Ruth Evelyn Stoughton and Dr. 
Luther A. Richman, Montana State Uni- 
versity; Virginia May Linney and co-chair- 
man Earl F. Berg, Appalachian State 
Teachers College; Alexander Grant and 
co-chairmen Mary Cook and_ Berton 
Coffin, University of Colorado; and Roy 
Schuessler and co-chairman John Thut, 
Augsburg College, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
Here it is pertinent to remark that chairman 


Helen Huls is in possession of several ap- 
plications for 1954 workshops to be in- 
stalled in virgin territory. 

No more striking evidence of organi- 
zational vitality could possibly be offered 
than the remarkable increase in number of 
active chapters, there being some 23 estab- 
lished in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia. In the meantime, active steps 
are being taken towards installation of 
chapters in several other large cities, New 
York among others. In fact, the executive 
committee has just approved issuance of a 
charter to the Nashville Tennessee Area 
Chapter. This movement is constantly 

(Continued on page 24) 
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gaining in momentum and has already be- 
come one of the most important factors in 
NATS_ ever-expanding educational pro- 
gram. Indeed, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that, during the coming biennium, 
chapter numbers may be materially in- 
creased, thus reaching more and more 
teachers with their curricula and refresher 
courses. 


Still another, and, decidely significant 
trend, educationally considered, is to be 
found in rapid development of the STUDY 
GROUP PLAN. Under the dynamic lead- 
ership of Chairman Grace Leslie, the com- 
mittee in charge is doing yeoman service 
in the matter of integrating a national setup 
as the result of which there are not wanting 
indications that, in the course of time, prac- 
tically every community of any size will 
support its own STUDY GROUP. 


At this point it is no more than just to 
state that many valuable contributions to 
our present state of well being inhere in ac- 
tivities of the several standing committees. 
Chairmen and personnel alike are, for the 
most part, teachers with large followings 
demanding the major part of their time and 
energy. Nevertheless, motivated by an un- 
conquerable urge to absolve the tasks in 
hand, all have given unsparingly of them- 
selves. While time and space do not permit 
detailed analysis of all committee deliber- 
ations, yet mention should be made of the 
fact that the Committee on Vocal Education 
has prepared, for early publication and dis- 
tribution, an educational pronouncement of 
momentous import; that the Research Com- 
mittee is constantly engaged in important 
investigative procedures—incidentally it has 
been responsible for Monday night's in- 
intereting program—and that the Commit- 
tee of Public School Vocal Affairs continues 
to be active in its own field. 

For the first time in our history publicity 
on a national scale has been instituted. For 
which reason, attention is directed to two 
full-page advertisements, one on the outside 
back page of the June issue of Musical 
America and the other on the inside front 
page of the July issue of Musical Courier. 
These ads publicized the five workshops 
and their programs, called attention to our 
23 Chapters as well as the LOCAL Study 
Groups and also listed the officers of the 
Association. With a large replica of the 
National Seal at the top of the two pages, 
they made eye catching appeal. 

The Department of Public Relations, in 
charge of vice-president Carl Gutekunst, 
has likewise been responsible for valuable 
publicity of another type as exemplified by 
articles published in daily newspapers, 
trade journals and various other periodicals. 
Continuity of, and enlargement of such a 
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program cannot do otherwise than ulti- 
mately make the country fully conscious of 
NATS and the high standards for which it 
stands. 

Publicity widely divergent in type, un- 
purchaseable at any price, inheres in the 
invitation extended past-president Richard 
DeYoung to appear before delegates at- 
tending the recent Chicago convention of 
the National Association of Schools of 
Music. Having first supplied them with 
copies of curricula, i.e., courses in voice 
with a major in vocal pedagogy, leading to 
the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Music, as integrated by the NATS Com- 
mittee on Vocal Education, he spoke for 
well over an hour, following which he par- 
ticipated in a vigorous question and answer 
period. His reception can truthfully be de- 
scribed as enthusiastic to a degree and 
there is every reason to believe in early 
compliance with curricular stipulations 
involved on the part of several more of the 
country’s foremost educational institutions. 
Here it seems apposite to state that, as of 
the present time, seven such have already 
either altered, or added to their vocal 
programs so as to conform therewith. 

Derelict, indeed, would be any resume 
of the past year’s history failing to pay just 
tribute to loyal support accorded the ad- 
ministration by the several regional-gover- 
nors, lieutenant-governors, state chairmen 
and many members. Without such unified 
cooperation even this report would have 
been impossible and I deem it a genuine 
privilege to extend them my appreciation, 
both personal and official. 

By this time, many of you are already 
making use, upon your stationery and ad- 
vertising material, of the new electrotype, 
design for which Leon Carson has been re- 
sponsible. It is both attractive and _ utili- 
tarian, meeting, as it does, the demand for 
a Stamp distinctive and expressive in char- 
acter. 


With the idea of establishing a desirable 
entente cordiale between the Association 
and newly approved members, the executive 
committee has approved for such use, an 
appropriately worded card of greeting, 
copies of which, signed by the president, are 
mailed together with the bill for annual 
dues. Already this practise has done much 
to accomplish the desired end. 

Announcement can also be here made 
that for the first time, the secretary has on 
hand a supply of by-laws, revised as of this 
date, sufficient to provide copies to all 
members desirous of same. Possession 
thereof will enable members thoroughly to 
understand any and/or all stipulations con- 


cerning association administrative pro- 
cedure. 


(Continued from page 23) 


In closing, it remains for me to felicitate 
the Nominating Committee upon efficient 
deliberations incident to ultimate determi- 
nation of personnel constituting the slate of 
officers soon to be submitted for election. 
You will observe—when this personnel shall 
have been presented—that nine national 
officers have been distributed over eight 
states, thus making up a truly representative 
administrative body. Service of this kind is 
never too pleasant and, for their self- 
sacrificing contribution to the future welfare 
of NATS, chairman John L. Lester and his 
associates, Richard DeYoung, William 
Eberl, Dr. H. Grady Harlan and Homer G. 
Mowe, deserve unanimous approbation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WALTER ALLEN STULTS, 


IN MEMORIAM 


with deep regret 
The National Association announces 
the death of our fellow members 


MR. PAUL SHEARER ALTHOUSE 
New York City 


MR. BERNHARDT BRONSON 
Seattle, Washington 


MR. DMITRY DOBKIN 
New York City 


MR. EVAN EVANS 
New York City 


MRS. BLANCHE N. GRIFFITH 
Parkville, Missouri 


MRS. MABEL MADEN 
Des Moines, Iowa 


MRS. HAZEL F. TOBIN 
Mobridge, South Dakota 


CHAPTER NOTES 
(Cont. from page 20) 
Consultant: Dr. John W. Mellinger, 
psychologist, Chapel Hill 
Issues: (a) Importance of musicianship 
and background to a singer 
(b) The contest of “minimum” vo- 
cal instruction 
(c) Counseling college voice stu 
dents 
(d) Measurement of musical talent 
and musical interests. 


Dr. Glen Haydon, Head of the Music De- 
partment of the University, extended greet- 
ings to all. Included among the guests it 
vited were the voice teachers in the state 
whose students are to participate in the Na 
tional Federation of Junior Music Club Fes- 
tivals. 
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ASSOCIATION ROUTINE 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
le ce, Mrs. Blanche D., 50 Highland Ave., Auburn, 


ore 
Gii zras, Mrs. Eva B., 274 Western Ave., Lynn, 
lass. 

Lo: ing, Miss Nancy, Box 82, Island Creek, Mass. 
(or 1 Bow St., Concord). 
W: ren, Mrs. Ina Margaret, Fall 

| iver, Mass. 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Mc “rae, = a R., Converse Coliege, Spartan- 


23 Stetson St., 


larg, S. 
Mc -fillen, William Homer, 3219 N. 4th St., 
rlington, Va. 


W! te, Mrs. Gladys Reichard, Box 12, East Caro- 
laa Coll., Greenville, N. Car. 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Ar old, Mr. Henry Ormand, Jr., 1212 Gale Lane, 
ashville, Tenn. 

Do d, Mrs. Theora Cassidey, 637 E. Main St., 
( allatin, Tenn. 

Do ‘den, Mr. Robert Ross, 2109 Abbott Martin Rd., 
ashville 12, Tenn. 

En ch, Mrs. Ruth How, Pixeville College, Pike- 
v lle, Ky. 

Ke v, Mrs. Jacqueline Mills, 228 N. Hume St., 
C allatin, Tenn. 

Lev -y, Mrs. Mary Belt, Box 1050, Berea College, 
P crea, 

Ste hens, Ni. fe Franklin, 1404 Cross Road, 
1 puisville 4, 

Sto ker, Mr. Lime: 2009 Brook Lane, Hatties- 
birg, Miss. 

Wi iams, ~g Edward F., TPI, 
v ‘le, Ten 

Wr cht, Mr. Neil H., 
T non. 


Box 605, Cooke- 
1702 Elrod St., 


Murfreesboro, 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Bod nis, Mrs. Norma Minnie, 2600  Kimbell 
Ave., Chicago 47, I 
1624 Edison, Detroit, 


ll. 
Mrs. Gerre Wood, 
Nuc 
Gan ble, Mr. Thomas, 19159 Hershey, Detroit 3, 


Mich. 
Mc( ray, Mrs. Charlotte M., 221 Jeffrey, Royal Oak, 
Mich 


Mci nery, Mr. James William, 5374 Delmar Blvd., 
Ant. 220, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mu any» Mr. Lioyd A., 3205 Kendall, Detroit 38, 


Tiffin, 


Sist. r Merici Gaietto, 153 Jefferson St., 


NORTHERN DISTRICT 
Kno'le, Mr. Lee Manuel, 1809 Grandview Blvd., 
S\>oux City, Iowa. 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Ball: nger, Mr. Kenneth Leigh, Route 4, Fayette- 
vi le, 


rk. 
Ears om, Mr. Roland, 916 W. 


Main, Norman, Oxla. 


Grif in, Mr. Jack 701 No. Lee St., El Paso, 
Tc sas. 

Lev mig Mr. Arnold, 1810 Tularosa, Amarillo, 
Osb =~ “Mr. Wendell L., 1405 E. 15th St., George- 


town, Texas. 
Sis” M. M. Susanna Day, Ad. P.P.S., Sacred 
Heart College, Wichita 12, Kansas. 


CALIF-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Patricia Russell, 5859 Denny Ave., 
orth Hollywood, Calif. 

Isolda, 2314 Ridgeley Dr., 
Angeles 16, Calif. 
Jar es, Mrs. Helen Grace, 1049 B So. La Cienega 
FE vd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 
Mo.k, Miss Alice Dorothy, 1556 N. Laurel Ave., 
I llywood 46, Calif. 
Wr ‘ut, Mrs. Grace Nelson, 1368 Arlington Dr., 
ien, Utah. 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


And rson, Miss Exine Margaret, School of Music, 
U: iv. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Enrio, Mrs. Margaret Souders, 418 So. Hauser, 


Lodge, Mont. 
7. tt, Mr. Lloyd, 8427 S. E. 7th Ave., Portland 2, 


REINSTATED 
, Miss Elsie, 284 Broadway, Newark 4, N. J. 


RESIGNED 

(July to December, 1953) 
Atki: 5, Mrs. Mae Graves, (Binghamton, N. Y.) 
Barr: san, Miss Maude (Augusta, Ga.) 
Doty Mrs. Mildred Orne (Caicago, Ill.) 
Goo :hild, Mrs. Helen Ames (Cranston, R. I.) 
John on, Mr. Lewis H. (Delray Beac., Fla.) 
Laut: er, Mr. Joseph (Chicago, Iil.) 
Marc iant, Mr. Lutner B. (Oakland, Calif.) 
Sche \erhorn, Mrs. Cleta D. (Lancaster, N. Y.) 
Willi ms, Miss Norma (Venice, Calif.) 
Wolf , Miss Phyllis (Butte, Mont.) 


Los 


Bake 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Abercrombie, Mrs. Eleanor, 1117 Columbiana Rd., 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(Correction: 1117, 117.) 

—_ Mr. David, 25 . Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Il. 
(formerly, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 40.) 
Barnard, Mrs. Kathryn W., 2259 Country Club 
Drive, Altadena, Calif. 
(formerly, 651 S. Hudson Ave., Pasadena.) 
om 5663 Sidney Road, Cincinnati 
ema, 4349 Cappel Drive.) 
Brewster, Miss Beatrice L., 340 West 85th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 
(tormerty, 940 Marion, Denver, Colo.) 
—. Dr. Viola A., 1402 E. 57th St .» Chicago 37, 


(Til June. Previously, Milwaukee, Wisc.) 
Cm Mr. James, 3055 N. Meridian, Indianapolis, 
n 


(formerly, 409 Marietta, Denton, Tex.) 

Cox, Mr. Ernest L., 1601 Bankhead Highway, Iron- 
ton Station, Birmingham, Ala. 
(formerly, Columbia, Mo.) 

— Mr. Duane W., Grinnell College, Grin- 
ne 

Gormerty,, "928 8th Ave e.) 

David, 2110 Capitol Ave., Sacramento 
(formerly, Los Angeles 26.) 

Davis, Mrs. Martha Graham, 117-C Gaffey Heights, 
Fort Knox, Ky. 

(formerly, Mayflower, Louisville, Ky.) 

Dill, Mr. Howard Roy, 5023 N. Texas "ene, Col- 
lege Station, Denton, Texas. 
(formerly, Fort Worth, Texas.) 

Dobbs, Mrs. Kate Jenkins, 1015 Gloria Ave., 
Durham, N. Car. 

(formerly, 315 W. Trinity Ave.) 

— Mrs. Merle Childs, P.O. 4, Descanso, 

alif. 
(Cross off “Magic Oaks,” previously recorded.) 

Evans-Ackerman, Dorothy, 2415 Kensington Place, 
Nashville 5, Tenn. 
Dorothy V. Evans of Asheville, 


Grittin, Mr. James H., Route 1, Box 291, Winslow, 


(formerly, Box 163 C). 
Hamilton, Mrs. Helen Houden, 420 E. State St., 
Jacksonville, Ill. 
(formerly, 605 W. State St.) 
Harper, Mr. 7. ae Jr., 17728 Indianola Drive, 
Lakewood 7, 
(formerly, Univ. of ‘Dayton, Dayton, Ohio.) 
Harris, Mr. Edward, 2039 New Hampshire Ave. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(formerly 25 Park Ave., N. Y.C.) 
Hayes, —— Reid, 90’ Princeton Place, Buffalo 


(Formerly, Clinton, N. Y.) 

Hayes, Miss Mary Frances, 13 Drake St. 
field 9, Mass. 
(formerly, Agawam, Mass.) 

Hediey, Mr. Charles, 3421 
Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
(formerly, 3334 N. Kenwood Ave.) 

Horn, Miss Maryum, 1260 N. State, Chicago 10, Ill. 
(formerly, 2714 N. Talman Ave.) 

Hufman, Mrs. Catherine Lee, 325—13th St., Sparks, 
Nevada. 

(formerly, Ashland, Oregon.) 

Hultquist, Mrs. Ruth L., 201 39th Avé, So., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

(formerly, 3322 20th St. ~~ 

Ivins, Mr. Maurice G., 509 W 
Bend 1, Ind. 

(formerly, 4432 Malden St., Chicago.) 

Jones, Mr. Earl William, 1417 Sanchez Ave., Bur- 
linjame, Calif. 

(formerly, San Mateo, Calif.) 

King, Miss Constance Cody, Stuart Hall, 
ton, Va. 

(formerly, Langhorne, Pa.) 
och, Mrs. Elmer, 4331 ry Omaha 3, Neb. 
(Instead of Mrs. Mary Lou Koch 


Spring- 


Adams Court So., 


. Washington, South 


Staun- 


Kraft, Mr. Arthur, Eastman Sch. of Music, 25 
Gibbs St., Rochester 18, = we 
(Change zone from 4 to 1 8.) 

Kratky, Mr. Frank, 2014 74th Court, Elmwood 
Park, 


IL. 
(formerly, Elgin, Ill.) 
Kremer, Mrs. Jeanette 638 Highland Drive, 
Alice, Texas. 
(formerly, Holland, Mich.) 
Le Bar, Mr. Franklin A., 6820 N. Overhill, 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
(formerly, Univ. of Dubuque, Iowa.) 
Lindquest, Mr. Allan Rogers, 191 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
(formerly, Cornish School, Seattle, Wash.) 
Luka, Mr. Milo B., 842—12th St. ., Santa Monica, 
Calif. 
(formerly, Corpus Christi, Texas.) 
Martin, Mrs. Peggy, 115 Ludlow Place, Westfield, 


(formerly, Bayside, L. 1., N. 
Mr. David Blair, St., Duxbury, 


(formerly, Syracuse, N. Y.) 


McCreery, Mme. Melba, 246 Huntington Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

(formerly, 175 Dartmouth St.) 

Monk, Mr. L. Paschal, Sacramento State Coll., 
Sacramento 19, Calif. 
(Change zone from 18 to 19.) 

Moore, Mr. Edward, Ft. Valley State Coll., College 
Station, Box 97, Ft. Valley, Ga. 

(formerly, Carlton YMCA, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Olsgard, Miss Margaret E., 3532 First Ave. So., 
Minneapolis 8, Minn. 

(formerly, Watertown, S. Dak.) 
Mrs. Fred, Boonesboro Rd., Winchester, 


(formerly, Mrs. Ruth Collins Stallings, 214 Burns 


“Mr. Ralph Munroe, Principal 
High School, Box 26, Cambridge, Idaho 
(formerly, Ellenboro, N. Car.) 

—— Mr. Leonard Evert, 6311 Adams, Lincoln 


Neb. 
hn 5725 Cleveland.) 

Pearson, Mrs. Frances Privette, 3691 Yale Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. Car. 

(formerly, Denver, Colo.) 

Perazzi, Miss Madeline, 104 Colonial Road, Port- 
land, Maine. 

(formerly, 7 Grace St.) 

Purves, Mrs. Christine Habegger, 255 Clark St., 
Berne, Ind. 
(Correction: Clark St., not Park.) 

7, Miss Carolyn, 177 Phelps Ave., Cresskill, 


(formerly, Flushing 67, N. Y.) 
Resler, Miss Cleo, 504 Fifth St., 
mette, 
(formerly, Oak Park, 
Richter, Mrs. Ursula care Dr. G. W. Richter, 510 
East Grand Blvd., Corona, Calif. 
(formerly, care Dr. G. W. a, ©. 
Rowland, Miss Ethel M., 134 Lincoln St., Wor- 
cester 5, Mass. 
(formerly, Red Springs, N. Car.) 
Gnaees, Mr. Ralph, 1308 So. Norfolk, Tulsa 14, 


Apt. F2, Wil- 


(formerly, 1610 S. Boulder Ave. 
Schantz, Mr. [ra Julius, 210 W. 109th St., Apt. 54, 
N. Y. 25, N. Y. 
(formerly Lubbock, Texas.) 
Schoenbohm, Mr. Richard Arthur, 
Street, Valparaiso, 
(Change from 804 to 808.) 
a Mr. Martial, 665 West 246th St., 


808 Union 


N. Y. 71, 


(formerly, 4521 Waldo Ave.) 

Sister Marianna DeTarr, Annunciation High School, 
1408 E. 36th Ave., Denver, Colo. 
(formerly, Topeka, Kans.) 

Sjoselius, Miss Alice Margaret, 28 Winthrop Bldg., 
Duluth 2, Minn. 
(Change from 27 to 28.) 

Staiger, Mr. John Norman, 730 Carruthers Rd., 
Worthington, Ohio. 
(formerly, Columbus 12, Ohio.) 

Steen, Mrs. Margery Mayer, 8 Starlight Road, 
Staten Island 1, N. Y. 
(formeily, 468 Howard Ave.) 

Sullivan, Mr. Ernest G. Alma College, Alma, Mich- 
(formerly, Indiana Univ., Bloomington.) 

Swinney, Mr. E. Earle, 1615 Hoyt St., Madison 
5, Wisc. 
(formerly, 4258 Manitou Way.) 

Topping, Mrs. Clorinda R., 1100 Chemeketa, Salem, 


re. 
(formerly, 555 No. Winter St.) 
Traub, Mrs. Dorothy, 3 20th St., 
Long Island City 5, N. 
(formerly, Chicago 18, in} 
Vail, Mr. James Stanton, Midland College, Fre- 
mont, Neb. 
(Instead of 536 E. 15th.) 
Van Sickle, Mrs. Marilyn R., 201 Bowling Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
(formerly, 114 17th Ave! So.) 
Vennard, Mr. William, 5451 Weatherford Drive, 
Los Angeles 56, Calif. 
(formerly, 3805 So. Hope St., L. 37.) 
Verity, Mrs. Kathryne R., 180 Clap well Dr., San 
Antonio 9, Texas. 
(Change zone from 2 to 9.) 
=" Mrs. Holly Lash, Box 291, 


(formerly, Balboa Island, Calif.) 

Walker, Mrs. John Anthony, 9 Raleigh Court, Apt. 
B, Charlottesville, Va. 

(formerly, 1618 Delmar Drive.) 

White, Mrs. Eva Clapp, 2848 , Drive, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
(formerly, Laurel, 

Wilson, Mrs. Florence B., 402 W. 100th PI., 
Seattle 77, Wash. 

Mrs. Wm. R. Wilson, Univ. of Wash., 
attle 5.) 
bet ig Mr. B. Fred, 310 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


(formerly, 5527 Univ. Ave.) 
Woods, Mrs. Ella Zopf, 4521 
Tampa 9, Fla. 
(Correction: Florida, not Missouri.) 
be Mrs. Gypsy Ted S., 2117 Hunt St., Abilene, 


(formerly, McMurray College.) 


Apt. 3 A, 


Mt. Pleasant, 


Rosamere Rd., 


(OVER) 
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DIRECTORY LISTING OF CHAPTERS of the National Association of Teachers of Singing 


Boston Chapter 

President, Mr. Charles Pearson, 556 
Quinobequin Rd., Waban 68, Mass.; First 
Vice-President, Miss Elva R. Boyden, 12 
Ralph Court, Brockton, Mass.; Second Vice- 
President, Mr. G. Townsend Coward, 18 
Wendell St., Cambridge, Mass.; Rec. Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Berle Nye Taylor, 172 Burrill 
St., Swampscott, Mass.; Cor. Secretary, Miss 
Gertrude Tingley, 33 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. Edwin Olney Wing, 
10 Washington Park, Newtonville, Mass. 


Buffalo Chapter 
President, Miss Alice Rozan, 150 North 
Parade, Buffalo 11; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Ruth K. Nichols, 635 Lisbon Ave., Buffalo 
15; Recording Sec., Miss Lucy Macdonald, 
126 Admiral Road, Buffalo 16; Corres- 
ponding Sec., Mrs. Ragnhild S. Ihde, 157 
Jewett Ave., Buffalo 14; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Santina Leone, 958 Lafayette Ave., Buffalo 
9. 
Chicago Chapter 
President, Mr. Wm. P. Phillips, 1625 
Kimball Bldg., 306 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4, Ill.; Vice-president Mme. Sonia Sharnova, 
5046 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 15, IIl.; 
Secretary, Miss Frances Grund, 6028 Kim- 
bark Ave., Chicago, Ill; Treasurer, Mr. 
David Austin, 4423 Sheridan Rd., Chicago 
40, Ill. 
Colorado Chapter 
President, Mr. Horace Lee Davis, 1115 
Hudson St., Denver, Colo.; ist Vice- 
President, Mrs. Georgia Ellyson, 1644 St. 
Paul St., Denver 6, Colo., Sec.-Treas., Mrs. 
Jane Crawford Eller, 1120 Gaylord St., 
Denver, Colo. 


Connecticut Chapter 

President, Mr. Frank Pandolfi, 926 Main 
Street, Hartford 3; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Lempi S. Rimpila, 242 Connecticut Ave., 
New London; Secretary, Mrs. Louise M. 
Shute, Birchwood Drive, Orange; Treasurer, 
Miss Rhea L. Massicotte, 17 Haynes St., 
Hartford. 

Detroit Chapter 

President, Mr. Cameron McLean, 636 W. 
Kirby Ave., Detroit 2, Mich.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Marie Curtiss, 1041 Whittier 
Ave., Grosse Pointe 3, Mich.; Secretary, 
Miss Charlotte McCray, 1605 N. Altadena, 
Royal Oak, Mich.; Treasurer, Mrs. Cyril 
Wezemael, 7407 Woodrow Wilson, Detroit 
6, Mich. 

Indiana Chapter 

President, George Newton, 319 N. Penna. 
St., Indianapolis 4, In.; Vice-President, Carl 
L. Nelson, Ball State Teachers College, Mun- 
cie, Ind.; Secretary-Treasurer, Allen F. 
Schirmer, Indiana Central College, Indian- 
apolis 3, Ind. 

Kansas City Area Chapter 

President, Mr. Hardin Van Deursen, Univ. 
of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo.; Vice- 
President, Mrs. Rachel Hartley Ward, 4420 
Warwick Blvd., Kansas City 2, Mo.; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margaret Scott, 2126 E. 47th Ter- 
race, Kansas City 4, Mo.; Treasurer, Mrs. 


Blanche N. Griffith, Park College, Parkville, 
Mo. 
Los Angeles Chapter 

President, Mr. Leroy Bartholomew, 2324 
Blanchard Drive, Glendale 8, Calif.; Vice- 
President, Miss Gwendolyn Roberts, 1898 
Genevieve St., San Bernardino, Calif.; Sec- 
retary, Miss Irene Blades, 3475 W. 6th St., 
Los Angeles 5, Calif.; Treasurer, Miss 
Alvina Palmquist, 1106 Grammercy Drive, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


Maine Chapter 

President, Miss Madeline F. Perazzi, 7 
Grace St., Portland; First Vice-President, 
Roger Nye, 17 Silver St., Fairfield; Second 
Vice-President, Miss Josephine Thompson, 
204 Broadway, Bangor; Secy., Miss Marcia 
Merrill, 590 Shore Road, Cape Elizabeth; 
Treas., Mrs. Alice P. Barrett, Bonnie Craig, 
Bailey Island. 

Nashville Chapter Area 

President, Mr. Sydney Dalton, 113 Louise 
Ave., Nashville; Vice-President, Mr. John L. 
Conrad, 2308 West End Ave., Nashville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Marilyn R. Van 
Sickle, School of Fine Arts, 17th & Mc- 
Garock Sts., Nashville. 


New Jersey Chapter 
President, Walter N. Hewitt, 17 Madison 
Ave., Maplewood, N. J.; Recording Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Lila Sprunger Miller, 641 
Washington St., Hackettstown, N. J.; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Florence M. 
Wenzel, Box 73-H, R.R.-1, Sparta, N. J. 


New York Chapter 

President, Miss Grace Leslie, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York City 18; Vice-President, Mr. 
Dolf Swing, 15 W. 67th St., New York 
City 23; Secretary, Mr. Harold Luckstone, 
17 E. 96th St., New York City 28; Treas- 
urer, Miss Violet Johnson, 200 W. 15th 
Street, New York City 11. 


North Carolina Chapter 
President, Mr. Joel Carter, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; Vice- 
President, Mr. Earl Berg, Queens College, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Jan Schinhan, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Pittsburgh—Tri-State Chapter 
Hon. President, Miss Ann Griffiths, 5535 
Ellsworth Avt., Pittsburgh; President, Mme. 
Sylvie Derdeyn McDermott, 1025 Murray- 
hill Ave., Pittsburgh; Vice-President, Mr. 
McClurg Miller, 237 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh; 
Secretary, Miss Maria Cavenay Coolahan, 
6116 Howe St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Treasurer, 
Miss Sarah Logan, 154 Sprague Ave., Pitts- 
burgh. 


Philadelphia Chapter 
President, Mrs. Marguerite C. Barr, 225 
S. 17th St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Margaret Keiser, 2124 Walnut 


St., Philadelphia 3, Pa.; Secretary- Treas- 
urer, Miss Anna P. Heintz, 1714 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Quad Cities Chapter 
~ President, Mr. Harry F. Heun, St. Am- 


brose College, Davenport, Iowa; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. Arthur E. Cassling, 1326 Brady 
St., Davenport, Iowa; Secretary, Miss Ester 
J. Malmrose, 1111 - 18th Ave., Rock Island, 
Ill.; Treasurer, Miss Ruth Holmen, 76: . 
34th St., Rock Island, Ill. 


Rhode Island Chapter 
President, Mrs. Anne Mason Francis. 47 
Summit Ave., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vice-P»-sj- 
dent, Mr. Ray E. Crowell, 100 State 5t., 
Providence, R.I.; Secretary-Treasurer, }irs 
Helen Place, 13 Lewis St., Provideice, 
R.I. 
St. Louis District Chapter 
President, Mr. Oren L. Brown, 222 \ »s- 
ley Ave., Ferguson 21, Mo.; Vice-Presid 
Clay Ballew, 3927 Shenandoah, St. Lo. is, 
Mo.; Secretary, Mrs. Rosemary Green B n- 
son, 1736 No. 46th St., East St. Louis, ||.; # 
Treasurer, Mrs. Emma Sampson Becker, . 
N. Boyle St., St. Louis 8, Mo. 
San Francisco Chapter 
President, Mrs. Irma Randolph, 2 
10th Ave., Oakland; Vice-president, , 
Mynard Jones, 5888 Chabot Road, Oak|..nd:§ 
Secretary, Mrs. Juanita Tennyson, 23908 
California St., San Francisco; 
Miss Elizabeth Wills, 701 Pine St., Sani 
Francisco. : 
South Carolina Chapter 
President, Miss Radiana Pazmor, Con 
verse College, Spartanburg, South Carolinagy 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss.Katherine Pfohl 
Box 48, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, Sout 
Carolina. 
Twin Cities Chapter 
President, Mrs. Margaret Sheridan, 
Jefferson Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; \iceg 
President, Mr. Harold Brundin, 3131 Parke 
Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.; Secretary, \irs 
Nancy Stuessy, R.R. #1 - Box #72, St 
Paul, Minn.; Treasurer, Miss Jennie S<ur 
dalsvold, 917 21st Ave., South, Minneapolis 
Minn. 
Washington, D. C. Chapter ; 
President, Mr. James L. McLain, Musigy 
Dept., University, Washin, 
D. C.; Vice-President, Mrs. Vera Ross, :62% 
Brandywine, N.W., Washington, D. CH 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary Hanley, 10404 }) ont 
gomery Ave., Kensington, Md.; Treas 
Mrs. Elsa Koppel, 3000 Connecticut ..ve.3 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Western Massachusetts Chapter § 
President, Mr. John Hanks, Smith Co’ egey 
Northampton, Mass.; Secretary and eal 
surer, Mr. Albert Raymond, Nort! ‘icld™ 
Seminary, East Northfield, Mass. 


Wisconsin Chapter 

President, William A. Eberl, Wisconsi 
College of Music, 1584 N. Prospect (ve. 
Milwaukee 2, Wis.; Vice-President, Mvrio 
Johnson, Wisconsin State College, 320) N& 
Downer Ave., Milwaukee 3, Wis.; Secr« ‘arya 
Miss Ruth Thiel, 1704 E. Locust St., Mil 
waukee 11, Wis.; Treasurer, Mrs. bes 
Samdal Oscar, 917 Drake St., Madison § 
Wis. 
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